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Overdoing is undoing. A _ cake 
burnt to a crisp is as much a fail- 
ure as a cake half baked. An audience wearied, 
confused, and vexed with too many points in a ser- 
mon, or too many addresses at an anniversary, is an 
audience hindered instead of helped. It is a great 
faculty to “ make things go,” but one of the ways to 
do it is to stop before going too far. 


Going too Far 


a 


Following the crowd is more often 
an easy course than a good one. 
On a certain rainy Sunday evening, a summer so- 
journer in a suburban town took his seat among a 
sparse congregation. An officer of the church, greeting 
him with a hand-shake, said, “I didn’t expect to see 
you out to-night.” The visitor replied, “I thought 


Going Alone 


there would be so few here that I ought to come.” 
“That,” rejoined the church host, “was just the 
reason I thought you wouldn’t come. I supposed 
you would think it hardly worth while to come when 
there were so few out. But I appreciate your reason ; 
it isn’t the way people generally look at it.” Duties 
sometimes grow out of the defections of others. 


oO 


Time-work or 
Piece-work 


One who-is doing his best is pretty 
sure to have this recognized ; and 
one who is not doing his best may be equally sure that 
it will be known. <A keen observer said, in passing a 
building that was in process of construction, “I can 
always tell whether those fellows are doing ‘time- 
work’ or ‘ piece-work.’ In one case the blows of 
their hammers drag along slowly, and seem to say 
‘By the day, by the day;’ in the other case the 
hammers strike briskly, and say ‘ By the job, by the 
job.’” Consciously or unconsciously, our actions show 
to those around us the spirit that is prompting them. 
It is the work into which has gone the best life and 
energy of the worker that finally counts, in the sight 
of both God and men. 

23. 


Work for men and women is good ; 
but work for children is better. 
Success in winning adults to the right way is to be 
rejoiced over ; but success in winning childrén to a 
stand for the right is a cause for greater rejoicing. 


Work for the 
CHlildren 


A child has larger possibilities than an adult; and, 
so far, there is more in him prospectively. <A child 
has fewer drawbacks—from bad habits and the 


weakness which comes of successive failures—than 
an adult has; and sofar there is more hope of his 
continuance in well-doing. These truths would seem 
undeniable ; yet how many pastors and preachers 
write ten sermons, and conduct ten prayer-meetings, 
and make ten pastoral calls, with the idea of reach- 
ing and ‘influencing some grown person, where they 
do one of these things with an eye to the children’s 
benefit. But perhaps—perhaps—this is because they 
see it is more than ten times as hard to reach an 
adult as a child, in religious things. 
thing in that. 


There is some- 


Deceitfuiness of | Instantaneous views are frequently 
Instantaneous Views deceptive. Instantaneous photo- 
graphs show the graceful trotting horse, or flying 
bird, or leaping hound, in apparently clumsy and 
awkward and unnatural attitudes. Instantaneous 
judgments—judgments of men or of the actions of 
men—may be just as misleading. Many a busy 
Christian worker indeed suffers from just such injus- 
tice, incomplete representation of his actions becom- 
ing misrepresentation. We seldom have the right to 
judge another by a single action of his, in ignorance 
of his object ahead, and of_his motives behind. We 
seldom do well to paint a fellow-being from an in- 
stantaneous photograph. We are seldom justified in 
deciding, from an instant’s glimpse of shadows on 
another life, that that life is all darkness, or is even 
tending toward darkness. There is a twilight of 
the morning, as well as of the evening. Those 
shadows may be tokens of the fading night, instead 
of the fading day. Up from darkness of early 
surroundings, sinful habits, 


wrong teachings, or 


neglect of teaching, or years of indifference, the 
soul beside us may be even now painfully struggling 
into the light. Let us not criticise; let us help. Let 
us look more at direction than at instantaneous posi- 
tion; more at the general trend, than at the oc- 
easional deviation. Two points, at least, are required 
to determine the direction of even an ideally straight 
line; shall we decide the direction of a wavering 
human life by the sing/e point of a single action ? 


CAS 


Our Master’s Faith in his Servants 


UR Lord asks nothing of us which he does not 
return in still grander measure. Tis first and 
supreme demand is personal trust. He asks that the 
soul shall venture upon putting itself without reserve 
into his hands for salvation. The work of God, the 
one thing for a man to do if he is to do God's will, is 
to believe 6n him whom God has sent. The faith 
that outleaps all possibilities and probabilities, and 
comes to realize what Jesus Christ is in meeting our 
human needs, is what makes men his disciples, and 
brings in ils train the graces of love, obedience, and 
all the rest. 

Just as truly, however, as the Lord asks faith, or 
and that in the face of -still 
greater difficulties than we encounter in trusting him. 
Ile gives it in every term by which he designates 
those who have been brought to believe in him. 


trust, he also gives it, 


When he speaks of them as “ my disciples,” and “ is 
not asbimed to call them brethren,” he associates 


them with himself in a way which makes him respon- 
sible for them. So when he allows them to be called 
Christians he puts his own name on them in an emi- 
nent degree. More striking still, however, is his 
allowing and inspiring his apostles to call them 
“saints,” or consecrated persons,—a term applied in 
the Epistles, not to a few pre-eminent disciples, but to 
the whole body of tiose who confess his name in the 
fellowship of his church. 

To turn from general usage of speech to specific 
cases, there are two instances in the gospel story 
which exhibit our Lord’s confidence in his people. 
The first of these is where the wife of Zebedee 
asks for her sons that they may sit on his right 
hand and on his left when he comes into his king- 
dom. She evidently had nothing but crude and 
material notions of what his kingdom was to be. 
Her children were close of kin'to the coming king: 
why should not they be given places of the highest 
distinction? Nor were her sons much better than 
herself. They evidently join in her request, and, 
when asked if they are able to drink of his cup and 
be baptized with his baptism, they respond in the 
confidence of ignorance,“ We are able.” Their Lord 
knew by what ignorance this answer was prompted, 
but he does not expose this, or even rebuke them. 
He looks, as it were, over their heads, to a remoter 
future, past their failure tv watch even one hour in 
Gethsemane when that cup was to be pressed to his 
shrinking lips. He sees not their paltry present, 
with its ignorance and its stupidities, but the noble 
life of service and sacrifice by which they are yet to 
glorify his Father in heaven. He says, “ Ye shall 
indeed drink of that cup and be baptized with that 
baptism.” Not “ye can,” but “ye shall.” He felt 
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; , 
how poor their attainments in spiritua! wisdom, but 
he had faith in their future, their possibilities. 

The other instance is the interview with Peter by 
the lakeside after the resurrection. The disloyalty of 
the apostle, who had denied his Master with oaths 
and cursings, must not be passed over. But the 
rebuke takes the shape of a question which recalls 
the denial: “Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me?” 
The word used twice by our Lord here is the term 
’ for unselfi-h Jove, the love stronger than death. It 
_ is as though he had asked, “ Peter, do you love me 
to the death?” The apostle, as the shame of his 
denial comes over him, puts by that great, strong 
word, and uses a weaker one in his answer, as though 
he said, “ Lord, I have a real affection for you, and 
you know it.” But in the third question our Lord 
uses this weaker word, as if to say, “Simon, are you 
sure that you have even such an affection for me?” 
It is this which grieves the apostle, and he replies, 
“Lord, you know all about. it; you know the agony 
T endured in that night of my denial, sud you know 
I have a real affection for you, though not the love 

_ strong as death.” 

There we might have expected the conversation to 
end, and, indeed, to careless feaders, it might seem as 
if our Lord changed the subject; but it is not so. 
Over Peter’s head, as it were, he looks into the future, 
and sees the apostle suffer bonds and death for his 
sake, and he comforts him by the assurance that the 
- day will come when, by his blood, he will efface all 
"memory of his unfaithfulness, when he will die for 
his Master rather than speak a word of denial or 
rejection. He had faith thus in Peter's possibilities, 
even while he felt the barrenness of his present. 

It would be instructive to examine the.whole story 
ef his intercourse with his disciples, as showing this 
wonferful trust in them, under circumstances which 
seemed to forbid such trust, Txke one point only. 
Readers of the Gospels are impressed with the apparent 
stupidity of the disciples, and their lack of spiritual 
discernment as regards either our Lord himself, or 
his refatitins with others whom he taught or helped. 
Yet right in the midst of this record of their blunder- 
ing comes. the prediction: “Ye shall sit on twelve 

thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel” It 

‘might seem as though it would be hard to find men 
more unfit for the delicate task of spiritual judgment 
than these. Yet the act of faith, which had made 
them forsake all and follow him, was itself a begin- 
ning of a power of spiritual discrimination which 
would be developed into fitness for the loftiest task 
of judgment. Their present might seem paltry ; their 
future would be glorious. 

And thus he deals with all his disciples to the end 
of time. He outruns us still in trust in us, while he 
demands of us the highest trust in him. He calls us 
to fellowship in a Church which bears-his name. He 
gives us the name of “ disciples,” and “ his brethren.” 
He binds us to his cause by bonds of open acknowl- 
edgment, which put it into our power to dishonor and 
hinder that cause by our unfaithfulness to him. He 
makes the advance of his cause dependent in great 
measure upon our faithfulness in communion and in 
labor. He puts all its ministries and all its activities 
into human hands, employing his angels only as 
ministers to us who serve. During the nincteen cen- 
turies of the Church’s history, so fur as our knowledge 
goes, not a man has been turned to him except by 
the faithful witness-bearing of some other man already 
alive tothe Father through him. He will not raise up 
a Paul, a Luther, or a Wesley, in times of the 
church’s sorest need, except through a Stephen, a 
Johann Staupitz, or a Peter Bohler, whe testify to these 
men of the riches of God’s grace, He has put that 
treasure into us earthen vessels, that he may show his 
coufidence in his people. 

Tie still shows his faith in us individually as in his 
church collectively. We sometimes show an over- 
weeniug self-confidence, which makes us ready to say, 
with the sons of Zebedee: We can drink of any cup. 
And often we fall into Peter’s despondency, and dare 
mot use great and strong words of love. He knows 
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the frailty of our frame, and edmanliars we are but 
‘dust, yet knows that out of the dust he can bring 


his glory. He sees in us not the poor and weak 
present so much as some great and good thing of 
which our feeble faith is the germ and the promise. 
From the beginning he foresees the end for each of 
us, and thinks of us in the light and the glory of that 
consummation. Hence the grand charity and gener- 
osity of his judgments of us. Hence lis hopefulness 
for us beyond what we dare hope for ourselves. 


“He whom no praise can reach is aye 
Men’s least attempt approving ; 
Whom justice makes all-merciful, 
Omniscience makes all-loving. 


“ How thou canst think so well of us, 
And be the God thou art, 
Is darkness to my intellect, 


SOPEN LETTERS 


% There are good Sunday-schools and 
Pe 9 " cols ‘here are poor Sunday-schools in the 
East and in the West, in the North 
and in the South; and it will not do to speak of all of 
them as up to any one standard, or as below it. Not 
long ago a California correspondent spoke in a pessimis- 
tic strain of the Sunday-schools of that region. The 
Editor of The Sunday School Times suggested that the 
weather must have depressed, just then, the spirits of that 
correspondent. And here comes a cheery word from 
another California subscriber, with a different view of 
the schools of that region. She says: 


In The Sunday School Times of June 27 was a communica- 
tion from a California correspondent, concerning Sunday- 
schools, which both surprised and grieved me. I think the 
writer must be affected by the weather, as the Editor said; or, 
possibly, she is a cultured Easterner, who has not been here 
long enough to appreciate anything in the “ wild and wooly 
West.” At any rate, she sees the Sunday-schools in a very 
different light from what I do, after ten years’ workin them. 
Of course, a thoughtful observer may find much that is objec- 
tionable,—and is any human institution as good as it might be? 
—but surely our schools here are not as worthless as my sister 
Californian makes them appear. My personal knowledge of 
Sunday-school work in the East is so limited that I will not 
attempt comparisons. However, in regard to our work here, 
this much I do know,—that, in both town and country schools, 
there are consecrated superintendents and teachers who are 
trying to do the very best for their pupils that they know how 
to do, that the pupils do gain some little knowledge of the 
Bible from such instructors, and that, in isolated country com- 
munities, where the Sunday-school is the only religious organi- 
zation, the daily lives of its members testify to its uplifting 
influence. 

What is here*said of the California Sunday-schools 
might be said of the Sunday-schools, or of the tharches, 
of any portion of this country. They are neither so good 
nor so poor as they might be; but they are, on the 
whole, improving steadily, and they are a great deal 
better now than they were in the days of our fathers. 
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Many a question that we would like 
to have answered about the date, 
composition, and authorship of ceriain books, or por- 
tions of a book, of the Bible, we have not the means of 
answering. Yet there is no harm in our thinking of 
these matters, and in our seeking to find an answer to 
our questions, provided we do not neglect to make use 
of the Bible truth which is clear while we are seeking to 
find more. A Connecticut teach: r would like to know 
more of Psalm 24. She says: 


Dates of the Psaims 


I was very much interested in reading the deseription of the 
entrance of the ark into the city of Jerusalem, as given by the 
Rev. Dr. Cunningham Geikie. In connection with this, kindly 
give me the privilege of asking a question. Was the twenty- 
fourth psalm, “ Lift up your heads, O ye gates,” etc., written 
purposely for the ceremony of the removal of the ark at this 
time ? 

Nothing is known positively as to the dates and 
authorship of the psalms beyond what is recorded in the 
Bible text. Although they are called the Psalms of 
David, no one supposes that they were all written by 
him or in his day. It is evident that Psalm 138, begin- 
ning, “ By the rivers of Babylon there we sat duwn,” was 
not written til long after David’s time. The inscriptions 


of the psalms in our 
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English Bible show the ancient t;.. 
ditions concerning them, but these are not conclusive. 
The first forty-one psalms, with others, were generally 
ascribed to David’s authorship, although different scho} a; 
differ even at this point. Psalm 24 may have been writ. 
ten by David on the occasion of carrying the ark of +}. 
covenant into Jerusalem. It certainly was appropriate 
to that event. It was also appropriate to the entrance 
of godly pilgrims into the Holy City when they went 01, 
their annual pilgrimage of worship, Yet again, that 
psalm is most fitting to every believing soul as an appea| 
to his own heart,in the hour of worship, and in the 
time of business din and of political strife : 


“Lif up your heads, O ye gates ; - 
And be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors : 
And the King of glory shall come in.” 


se NLY a blade of grass !— 
In a world of getting and giving, 
If all that I am, alas! ; 
And all that shail come to pass, A: 
Is no more than a blade of grass, 
Oh ! what is the use of living? ” 
But with the sun and the min 
The soft, sweet shower, and the shining, 
Green things are crowing amain, 
And the breeze that sweeps the plain 
Comes whispering, “‘ See how vain, 
Now needless, is your repining! 
“ Behold the joy of the grass, 
The opulent use and beauty 
Of the wonderful'waving mass! 
And all of it comes to pass 
Through each little blade of grass 
Just doing its daily duty.” 
Washington, D. C. 
* The Rabbinical Cast in St. Paul’s” 
Theology 
By the Rev. Frank J. Goodwin 


HE conversion cf Paul was a reversal of his whole 
career. He was a new creature in Christ Jesus. 
He ceased to strive to fulfil thé exacting demands of the 
law, and became the champion of spiritual liberty, which 
comes by the grace of God through Jesus Christ. In so 
ardent and strong a nature as Paul's this could mean 
only an entire discarding of the greatef part of his early 
convictions on religious subjects. The break with the 
old was so positive that it implied the rejection of many 
long-cherished ideas. But there is one trace of the ante- 
Christian Paul which does not leave him, even with his 
thorough aband6énment of the Jewish faith. He was a 
disciple of Gamalie!, and from him learned the rabbini- 
cal method of interpreting and ¢eaching religious truth; 
and it is apparent that Saul, the rabbi of Jerusalem, did 
not entirely disappear from the writings of Paul the 
apostle of Jesus Christ. The foolish and extravagant 
excesses of the rabbinical teaching of his day are too 
well known to need further comment here. In our day 
it seems incredible that, among their rules against any 
form of.labor on the sabbath, it was taught by the rabbis 
that “one might not walk upon the grass, because it 
would be bruised, which would be a kind of threshing; 
nor wear nailed shoes, which would be a sort of burden ; 
nor, if he fed his chickens, suffer any corn to lie upon the 
ground, lest a kernel should germinate, which would be 
a kind of sowing.” 

Of such trivial and irreverent treatment of sacred 
things there is no sess in Paul’s writings, but there are 
very decided marks of the two most characteristic rab- 
binical habits,—the use of allegory, and the emphasis on 
the homiletical rather than the historical meaning of 
the words of Scripture. And there seems no doubt that 
there are certain evidences that the subject-matter itself, 
as well as the method of presénting it, shows traces of 
rabbinical thought. Sabatier evidently goes too far, 
however, when he says that Paui’s doctrinal system is 
only “ Pharisaism transformed and inverted,” and enu- 
merates among the Pauline doctrines which suggest rab- 
binical influence the following: his ideas of God, of 
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velation, of righteousness, and of holiness ; his idea of 
he pagan world as the kingdom of darkness; his doc- 
trines of angels and demons; the division of humanity 
into the two great divisions of “the existing and the 
future age; ” predestination, resurrection, the last judg- 
met; his anthropology, including even his doctrine of 
original sin. 

Professor Stevens justly says, on the supposed connec- 
tion between Paul and Philo, that the resemblances 
found between-their writings do not do more than prove 
*that systems which grow up under similar conditions, 
and subject to the same general influences, will present 
points of similarity.” The same may be sald also of the 
Apostle’s dependence on the apocr¥phal Book of Wis- 
dom. Wallace and Darwin, independently of each 
other, discovered the theory of evolution. The co- 
incidence of thought does not imply that one was 
influenced by the other. Each was himself, and both 
arrived at the same goal, So we may conclude, with 
Professor Stevens, “ until far more convincing evidence 
is adduced of a potent influence of Alexandrian specula- 
tion, and kindred forms of thought upon Paul’s mind, 
we shall still be required to seek the shaping forces of 
his thought, first in the Old Testament and the later 
developments of Jewish thought, and, second, in his 
vigorous and independent reflection upon the content of 
his newly received faith under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit of truth.” ; : 

But while the subject-matter of Paul's writings may 
be but slightly tinged with rabbinical thought, his method, 
specially-in the handling of Scripture, is unmistakably 
and designedly scholastic. 


The Apostle is very free in his use of the Old Testa-_ 


ment; he almost always uses the Séptuagint version, 
which is proverbially loose and inaccurate in its transla- 
tions of the original Hebrew text. 

His quotations are chiefly from Isaiah, the Psalms, and 
the Pentateuch; “and although,” says Weiss, “ he 
betrays an acquaintance with the original text, his quo- 
tations are, for the most part, given according to the 
Septuagint, in many places very freely, and often changed 
_ to suit his argument. In the use that he makes of the 
passages of Scripture, he pays no attention to thejr histori- 
exl references, or to their connection ; it is only their lan- 
guage which he takes into account. In doing so, however, 
the boundary line between literal quotation and the homi- 
letical use of Scripture is a fluctuating one.” 

Many illustrations can be found of Paul’s method 
of basing the whole explanation of a passage on the 
mere words without regard t@& the context. Weiss 
says of this: “Ilerein Paul follows the exegetical 
method of his ffine. Accordingly, what is said in the 
original of a definite time can be generalized (Rom. 
3°: 10-18), or what is said there of definite persons or 
circumstances of the past can be made to refer to persons 
and circumstances of the prescnt (Rom. 8: 86; 10: 19- 
21; 11: 9,10, 26). What was meant of Gentiles can be 
applied to Jews (Rom, 2: 24), and wice versa (Rom. 9: 
25 f.).” Take 1 Corinthians 9:9: “ For it is written in 
the law of Moses, Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of 
the ox that treadeth out the corn.” After quoting this, 
Paul adds his own comment, “‘ Doth God take care for 
oxen, or saith he it altogether for our sakes? For our 
sakes, no doubt, this is written: that he that ploweth 
should plow in hope.” ‘The quotation is from Deuter- 
onomy 25: 4, according to the Septuagint, where it is 
commanded not to do as the heathen did, who muzzled 
the ox that drew the threshing machine. The prohibi- 
tion is purely for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
but Paul says, “ Doth God take care for oxen?” What 
Paul means, says Meyer, “is that this class of creatures, 
the oxen, are not the objects of the divine solicitude in 
that provision of the law; what expresses the care to be 
taken for the oxen is said, not for their sakes, but for 
ours, Manifestly in this way the Apostle sets aside the 
actual historical sense of that prohibition in behalf of an 
allegorical sense.” Ile does not “simply generalize 
nor ‘subordinate the one to the other,’ nor the like, 
which run counter to the plain meaning of the words. 
Luther's gloss, too, goes astray with a naive simplicity of 
its own: ‘God cares for all things, but he does not care 
that anything should be written for oxen, seeing that 
they cannot read.’ ” : 

But the most striking illustrations of Paul’s use of the 
rabbinical mode of quoting Scripture and arguing 
therefrom are feund in the Epistles to the Galatians and 
to the Romans, in which he is contending against the 
Judaizers. There are two classic instances: 

First (Gal. 3 ; 16), ‘‘ Now to Abraham and his seed were 
the promises made. He saith not, And to seeds, as of 
many; but as of one, And to thy seed, which is Christ.” 

Many explana:ions have been given of this passage, but 
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Paul's meaning is evident; as Lightfoot says, “‘ He is not 
laying stress on the particular word used, but on the fact 
that a singular noun of some kind, a collective term, is em- 
ployed, where ra ré«va (the children) or ol aréyovm (the 
descendants), for instance, might have been substituted. 
Avoiding the technical terms of grammar, he could not 
express his meaning more simply than by the opposition 
‘not to thy seeds, but to thy seed.’ A plural substantive 
would be inconsistent with the interpretation given; the 
singular collective noun, if it admits of plurality.(as it 
is interpreted by Paul himself,—Rom. 4:18; 9: 7), at 
the same time involves the idea of unity.” If this state- 
ment of Lightfoot’s.be fair, Paul follows the rabbinical 
form of reasoning, which would be acceptable. to his 
readers, ~~ 

Second, Galatians 4 : 21-31, the allegory of Hagar and “ 
Sarah. Philoalso has a famous allegory on Hagar, and, 
although Lightfoot has shown that they differ materially 
from each other in scope and detail, the rabbinical col- 
oring is in both writers. This application of Hagar and 
Sarah as representing respectively the old and new 
covenants, “is the more fitting to the Apostle’s mind,” 
says Stevens, “ because Sinai, the symbol of the law, is 
situated in Arabia, the land of Hagar’s descendants, It 
cannot fairly be doubted that Paul considers the history 
connected with Hagar and Sarah in their relation to 
Abraham to have an allegorical meaning, and to affurd a 
typical parallel to the relation of the Old and New Tes- 
tament systems. The argument is thus determined in 
its form by cirrent habits of rabbinic interpretation ; 
but this form is not, in any case, essential to the appro- 
priateness and validity of the analogy which the Apostle 
is tracing. The essential point is that Abraham’s two 
sons, from the circumstances of their birth, may be fitly 
contemplated as representing the two principles of bond- 
age and freedom, which are the characteristics of the two 
covenants respectively.... Whether Paul regarded the 
history in question as containing this allegorical signifi- 
cance, or merely as capable of such an application, his 
resort in this place to this form of rabbinic exegesis is 
certain.” 

Taking into account these peculiarities of Paul’s style 
of argument, the question suggests itself, Is it justifiable? 
Is it not a kind of blemish in the otherwise brilliant 
work of the great Apostle to the Gentiles? Is it not 
something for which we must apologize? Would not 
Paul have been a greater man had he,*like the Lord, 
risen entirely above this Jewish local, temporary mode 
of thought? The answer to these questions is largely 
given in the consideration that Christ, being the way, 
the truth, and the life, was above all distinctions of race 
and time, without mannerisms, untaught in the schools, 
speaking with authority, and not as the scribes. Christ 
established the truth and revealed it in his life and char- 
acter. He argued but little, he affirmed; he did not 
bend to the times, he defied them. Paul, however, was 
an apostle, sent with a message, an advocate with a case 
to defend, a herald With ood news to proclaim. An 
apostle must be narrowed for utility, concentrated for 
emphasis. The rabbinical cast in Paul’s writings is of 
this nature. It was ad hominem. To those trained in 
rabbinical thought he assumed the rabbi; he did not 
care how he carried the fight, as long as, by fair means, 
he could carry it. Judaism was the fastness to be as- 
sailed; he turned Judaistic argument against itself. 
Paul was pre-eminently a debater; he was eager to de- 
fend the authority of his office, and to overturn the 
machinatiogs of his foes. Of what avail would it have 
been had he argued with them on the lines of Greek 
philosophy, admitting that he was a master of such 
learning, or had he appealed to the impartial, exegetical 
sense which isthe ripest product of nineteen centuries of 
biblical study? Paul was aman in and of his times; 
he presented universal truths by means of trivial argu- 
ments just because men listened to trivial arguments. 
The argument was not truth; the defense was not the 
thing defended. Time might obliterate these, but the 
truth remained secure. 

Nor is there anything politic or Jesuitical in Paul’s 
method. He was a man of affairs, keen, alert, ever put- 
ting himself in the place of others, seeing the gospel 
through the eyes of those whom he would teach. He 
was the man for the moment. He could rebuke Peter 
for his cowardly abandonment of the principle of Gen- 
tile liberty (Gal. 2: 14), and, to conciliate the orthodox 
Jews who thought he disregarded the law of Moses, he 
could permit himself to participate with the four men in 
Jerusalem who had taken upon themselves a certain form 
of Nazarite vow (Acts 21: 26). This is the man who, as 
a matter of policy, could circumcise Timothy in order to 
facilitate his work as an assistant (Acts 16 : 3), and, 
when a principle was at stake, could refuse to al.ow Titus 
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to be cirenmcised (Gul. 2: 3-5). He had no stereotyped 
method. He was a Jew to the Jews, a Gentile to the 
Gentiles (1 Cor. 9 : 20, 21). 

The Paul of the Acts is the Paul of the Epistles, 
the skilled and tactful orator is the brilliant, cogent 
writer, who always considered to whom he was writ- 
ing. He never fought as one beating the air. He 
was interested in the church of all time, but the 
apostolic church was first in his thought; therefore 
it is that he always contends against a present ad- 
versary, not a possible future foc. Ile writes on the 
subjects which were being discussed in the churches to 
which his letters are addressed: to Thessalonica on the 
second advent; to the Galatians on the false claims of 
the Judaizers; to the Colossians on the Gnostic heresies 
eoncerning the person of Christ. Paul was ardently bent 
on establishing the truth in each local church, and his 
grand expositions of the gospel are wrought out in his 
endeavors to cprrect the errors of his opponents and to 
keep in the hearts of the faithful the simplicity which is 
in Christ, 

In accomplishing these things the Apostle used 
every device in his range, and, had he been less a Jew, 
less familiar with Jewish thought and reasoning, he 
would have been less able to establish firmly the gos- 
pel in the churches which he founded, and to battle his 
way against the errors of his ddy, and save Christianity 
from becoming a mongrel Judaism or Gnosticism, 
not one of those delicate but mighty proofs of the great- 
ness of the Apostle’s inspired words that, with all the 
local coloring of thought and the individuality of the 
writer, there should still be found in his writings those 
deep and eternal verities which form the basis for the 
truth of all ages? q 

Glen Ridge, N. J. 
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This Life and the After Life 
By J. R. Miller, D.D. 


IFE hereafter will not be so different from this life 

as we imagine it shall be. Weshall go on with 
living in the other world very much as if nothing had 
happened. Dying is an experience we need not trouble 


ourselves much about, if we are true believers in Christ. _ 


There is a mystery about it, but when we have passed 
through it we shall probably find that it is a very simple 
and natural event, perhaps but little more serious than 
sleeping over night and waking in the morning. It-will 
not hust us in any way. It will not blot out any beauti- 
ful thing in our life. It will end nothing that is worth 
while. The things we have loved here we shall continue 
to love. The things we have learned to do well we shall 
probably continue to do, at least in some form, 

It is intensely interesting to think of life as immortal 
—stretching on forever. Dying is not a boundary, but 
merely an incident in the way. We can plan for work 
that will go on for a thousand years—for ten thousand 
years. Life here is short even at the longest. We can- 
not finish in threescore and ten years the great things 
we dream of in our best moods, Then, only compara- 
tively few lives reach this full limit of age. It is but a 
little that we can do in our short, broken years, We 
begin things, and are interrupted in the midst of them. 
Before they are half finished we are called away to some- 
thing else, or laid aside by illness, or our life ends, and 
the work remains incomplete. It is pathetic, when a 
busy man has been called away suddenly, to go into his 
office, his study, or his place of work, and see the un- 
finished things he has left,;—the letter half written, the 
book half read, the column of figures half added up, the 
picture begun but not completed. Life is full of frag- 
ments, the mere beginnings of things. If there were 
nothing beyond death, little could come of this poor, 
fragmentary living and doing. But when we know that 
life will go on without serious break through endless 
years, it puts a new meaning into every noble and 
worthy beginning. Every right and good thing, how- 
ever smal! it may seem, shall live forever. 

There is comfort in this for those whose life seems a 
failure here. There are many such lives. They have 
been crushed and torn by sorrow, or defeated in life’s 
struggles. They have toiled hard, but misfortane has 
followed them, and lef& its mark on everything they have 
attempted. But such failure is not final, if the life be 
right with God. There will be time enough in the 
eternal years for such broken lives to grow into full and 
perfect beauty. 

There are lives which are cut off before any of their 
powers are developed. A thousand fond hopes gather 
about them—a'l a mo.her’s dreams for her child. Sad- 
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denly they are stricken down in infancy or early youth. 
The bud kas not time to open in the short summer. It 
is lifted away, still folding up in its close-shut calyxes 
all its possibilities of loveliness, power, and Jife. Sor- 
row grieves over the hopes which seem blighted, and 
cuts on the marble some symbol of incompleteness. 
Yet, when we believe in immoziality, what matters it 
that the bud did not open and unfold its beauties this 
side the crave? There will be time enough in immor- 
‘tality for every such life to put forth all its loveliness. 

An Easter lily was sent in bearing on its stems several 
unopened buds. In a day or two these buds had un- 
folded and poured their fragrance upon the air. So will 
it be with the lives of children and youth who pass from 
earth to heaven; they will open out in the heavenly 
warmth until every possibility of their being has reached 
its best. 

There are some good people who lose hope in this 
world’s disheartenments, Their souls are @ graves full of 
buried things. Down into these dark sépulchers have 
gone early dreams, visions of beauty, sweet thoughts, 


’ poble intentions, sacred feelings, brilliant expectations. 


They bow in sadness over their dead, saying: “ There is 
no usein my going on. Life isempty forme now. There 
is nothing Je% worth living for. Every sweet flower 
dhas faded.” Christian faith sliould dispel every such 
feeling. Into the grave of Jesus went one evening the 


. Sweetest hopes, the holiest loves, the gentlest thoughts, 


the brightest visions, the fondest dreams, of a little com- 
y of loyal friends. At that grave, as the sun sank 
, weeping ones stood saying, “ All our hearts’ hopes 
lie buried there, all our jy, all our love.” But three 
days Jater that grave was opened, and these buried 
hopes, joys, and affections were raised up and lived again 
in blessed gladness. What the friends of Jesus thought 
they liad lost forever they had not lost at all. Their 
’ hearts’ treasures were only buried that they might spring 
up in immortal beauty. The dull seeds became glorious 
Easter lilies. 
_ So will it.be with all the precious things of Christian 
faith which seem to perish. In Christ, nothing that is 
‘good or lovely can be really lost. The dreams of youth 
which meant so muc): to us, and which we seem to have 
Jost,—they have served their purpose, and are lost only 
as blossoms are Jost when they fall away to give place to 
the fruit, 

We can lose our beautiful things only in sin, Sin’s 
grave is deep and dark, and there is no resurrection for 
the precious things which go down into it, And oh, 
what treasures are buried in this hopéless sepulcher! 
Innocence, purity of heart, sweet feelings, heavenly 
yearnings, visions of Christ, hopes of glory, holy affec- 
tions, tle strength and joy of life, possibilities of noble- 
Ness, childhood’s faith, whatsoever things are true, 
Whatsoever things are lovely,—what heaps of life’s best 
things go down into sin’s deep grave! And this grave 
was never broken open. The stone was never rolled 
from its door. No vision of angels was ever seen in its 
dark chamber. What is buried in sin’s grave is hope- 
lessly lost, It never can be gotten back again, though 
men seek for it diligently with tears. Lost innocence 
comes twice to none. 

But in Christ nothing beautiful or good ever perishes. 
A little child stooped to catch the sunlight which 
streamed on the floor. In her dimpled hands she grasped 
it, and reached and strove for more and more. 


“But the sanbeam would not linger 
Tn that chubby little hand, 
Though it lay upon each finger 
Like a bright and golden band. 


“Still, the striving gave her pleasure, 
And the light yet lingering lies, 

Ia most fair and gladsome measure, 
In the depths of her blue eyes,” 


This is a parable. Though we may not grasp and hold 
the very things we strive to reach, there is a blessing in 
the seeking which itself more than meets the cost; and, 
besides, we get the substance of our quest, though the 
form eludes us. The holy visions which seem to vanish 
as we pursue them really hide in the depths of our 
heart, and stay there to brighten and enrich our life 
forever. 

So it is with all ithe precious things which we cherish 
for a time, and then seem to lose. If they are pure, true, 
and worthy things, we have not lost them, we never can 
Jose them. Abraham never got the promised land, though 
he left all to seek it. To the end of his life he journeyed 
on in his quest, but died a pilgrim still on the way. Yet 
in his heart he found, better things than he sought,— 
not a country, but the rewards of faith and obedience. 
There alwuys are goml people who pursue hopes and 
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dreams which they never overtake, yet iu their souls 
they find in their quest holier hopes and fairer dreams 
than those which they miss, Those who seem to fail 
ofttimes get much out of this world which they can carry 
to heaven with them. ' 

The same is true of the joys and blessings which we 
seem to lose out of our hands. The material things may 
drop from our clasp, but the spiritual quality or beauty 
in them we-never can lose. We cannot lose a friend. 
The mother never can lose her child. A woman of 
ninety said that her first baby, which had died when 
she was but a little past twenty, had stayed as a vision 
of beauty in her heart all the seventy years. A pure joy 
once cherished can never be lost out of our heart. We 
may feel its thrill no more, and that which gave it may 


«have passed forever, but a holy joy once ‘experienced — 


becomes part of our being, and never can be taken 
from us, 

If the “Angelus” were lent to you for a few days, and 
hung in your parlor, and then were removed, you would 
really have the picture forever. During these few days 
of possession it would enter into your soul, and, though 
you should never see it again, you never could Jose it. 
So it is that beautiful things, holy affections, gentle 
friendships, tender joys, sweet fancies, precious hopes, 
radiant dreams, once ours, though only for a little while, 
are ours forever. The form may vanish, but the spirit 
remains, 


Philadelphia. 





The Grumble- Box 
By Lillie B. Day 


ERE, Nell, put in your cent; 
one!” 

“T only said the potatoes are stone-cold, and it’s the 
honest truth,—they are. If that’s grumbling, I'd like 
to know. Is that a grumble, mother?” 

“T rather think it is, Helen,” answered Mrs, Porter. 
“Some one~had better read our contract again. We 
haven’t heard it for nearly two days. You read it, 
Harry.” 

Harry took a box from the middle of the table, and 
read aloud : 

“Each and every member of this family of Porter 
agrees to pay one cent into this box for each and every 
grumble or complaint he or she may make about any 
article of food on this table. Signed, Edward Porter, 
Mary Porter, Harry Porter, Helen Porter, E‘izabeth 
Porter.” > 

“Tf that isn’t the strangest agreement I ever heard 
read!” exclaimed Aunt Margaret, who had come in 
unexpectedly for lunch. “ How did it ever come 
about?” 

“Oh! we've had it for a month or more, now, and the 
box is nearly full,” said Helen. “ For the first day or 
two, cents just poured in, but now father can eat salt 
butter and drink weak coffee without a word. He’s 
almost heroic. Mother always was a martyr; nothing 
but tough beefsteak ever made her complain, and she 
would swallow shoe-leather now and smile. I suppose 
Ilarry and Bess and I are to fill the box,—we’re no 
saints yct.” 

“But,” said Aunt Margaret, “you haven’t told me 
why you began to have a grumble-box.” 

“T'll tell you,” said Mrs, Porter. ‘‘ Don’t you remem- 
ber some of the times you have been here to lunch or to 
dinner when everything was wrong on the table? The 
soup was either too hot or too cold, the beef was over- 
done, the vegetables either too salt or not salt enough, 
the bread was dry, or the toast was burnt; sometimes 
we didn’t even have the right kind of dessert. If there 
was pie, every one longed for custard or cream.” 

Aunt Margaret smiled : 

-“Tve known such things to sieeen' in other people s 
houses too.” 

“So have I,” said Mrs. Porter ; “but don’t you re- 
member, too, ‘the little blessing father so often asks 
before meals, ‘O Lord, for the food that thou hast given 
us, give us grateful hearts’? We would bow our heads 
and listen, and then grumble over every mouthful.” 

“You didn’t, mother; you never did. It was the 
rest of us.” 

“ Well,” continued Mrs, Porter, “ one beautiful Sunday 


that was a big 






morning we all went to church, and heard an unusually 
good sermon. Then we came home, and sat down to 2 

very good dinner, but it was worse than ever, and before 

we left the table father stopped us, and said, ‘I’ve been 

thinking, children, 4t would be just as well not to ask » 

blessing on the food any longer. We have such poor 

things to eat we cannot feel grateful.’ ” 

“T tell you, that took the breath out of us!” said 
Harry. 

“Yes, but it opened our eyes,” said Helen. ‘ We 
couldn’t believe that we found so much fault with every- 
thing.” 

“It was father who thought of the box,” said Harry. 
“He said it would help us keep 2 good resolution if we 
had to pay for breaking it.” 

_ “T've got some pennies in too,” said little Bess, 

*cause I cried for more sugar on my oatmeal.” . 

“ And what are you going to do with the money when 
the box is filled? ” asked Aunt Margaret. 

“ We don’t know yet what kind of heathen are to have 
it,” answered Harry,—‘ Chinese, Siamese, Japanese, 
Indian, or plain American ; it will go from the heathen 
to the heathen.” 

Aunt Margaret rose to take her departure. 

“Must you go, Margaret?” asked’ Mrs. Porter. “I 
am so glad you came in for lunch, I am only sorry we 
did not have-a better meal to offer you.” 

“A cent, mother! A cent from you!” exclaimed the 
children, “ That is a genuine out-and-out grumble.” 

And Mrs. Porter langhingly _ a coin into the 
grumble-box. 


Bloomfield N. J. 





It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has ‘to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. Questions of general interest bearing on 
Sunday-school work are also invited; they will, when it seems 
advisable, be answered in these columns. 


ee... ~ 
A Well-Ordered School 


By an Active Worker 


ROM time to time sketches are given, in The Sun- 
day School Times, of Sunday-echools which have 
attracted attention by reason of some features of worth. 
Visitors to" the First Presbyterian Sunday-school of 
Baltimore have noticed atom some things worthy of 
account, 

The school occupies. a building erected for it by the 
church, plain but substantial, and well adapted to its 
use, Entering an attractive lobby, the library is seen on 
one side, the books showing with their backs outward 
through a glass front. Books are exchanged by the 
scholars before school... Late comers leave their books 
as they pass through, and receive the new ones at the 
close of school. On the left a stairway—the feature of 
the lobby—ascends to the galleries, which extend around 
two sides of the building. The primary, senior(the 
largest), and junior rooms, aud a secretaries’ office, 
where supplies are kept, and which communicates by 
speaking-tubes with all rooms and the desk, open from 
the lobby, and a passageway extends between the pri- 
mary and the senior rooms to a superintendent’s private 
room. The galleries are occupied by eleven adult 
class-rooms, separated by glass sash. So much for the 
building. 

The school session is planned to secure the uninter- 
rupted teaching of the lesson; and such school records 
are kept as secure the constant knowledge, by the super- 
intendent, of the attendance and its character, and the 
application of such methods as this knowledge sugzests. 
The attendance is taken at the severdl inner doors of 
entrance in books of original entry, prepared each year 
for this school’s use, showing a column for each Sunday, 
with colamns for quarterly averages,—the primary book 
being paged alphabetically, and the pages of the others 
being numbered throughout to correspond to the class 
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numbers, The mark shows whether the scholar arrives 
in time, or how late, Scholars absent four Sundays 
without sufficient reason are checked off by a symbol 
and entry made of the redson, and, if they return, are 
re-ehecked in same class, or re-entered in another de- 
partment, if advantage has been taken of their absence 
and return to-transfer them elsewhere. 

Ifa postal card is sent to~any member by the superin- 
tendent, who looks over the books each week, or the 
visitor is directed to visit a scholar, the fact is noted over 
the name in the column for that week, so that the result 
of the effort may be noticed by the superintendent the 
following week, when he inspects these books. Of 
course, the teachers keep such records as they please. . 

The new scholar is sent to the superintendent’s room, 
where the registrar gets the name, birthday, residence, 
parents’ names and church connection, and other valu- 
able information; and in appropriate columns the con- 
tinuing history of the scholar while in connection with 
the school or church is kept. The statistical report of 
the school is made, however, from the attendance books, 
which at all times show the actual strength. A sum- 
mary book is kept by the secretary, in- which, every 
Sunday, the reports of attendance of the several depart- 
ments, showing also the increase or loss in each depart- 
ment, are grouped, and from which the report is read by 
him to the school. ‘ 

The opening exercises are brief, lasting ten minutes, 
during which late comers are admitted once. The pri- 
mary and junior departments have their own opening 
exercises, The lesson-study period continues for thirty- 
five minutes, five minutes’ warning being given of its 
close. 

The closing exercises, all dividing partitions having 
been raised during a piano prelude, are participated in by 
all departments but the primary. Certain Bible classes 
sometimes prolong their study period. These classes 
are not drawn on for substitute teachers. 

The closing exercises last twenty-five minutes, and 
include much singing, some departmental review of 
lesson-matter and the catechism, generally some feature 
differing from the preceding Sunday, closing prayer by 


the superintendent, and sometimes a few words from him 


-ona single point of the lesson, , 

The school is a partially graded one. The primary 
department includes all up to eight years; junior, eight 
to eleven; senior, eleven to sixteen; adult, over sixteen. 
The rule adopted is that the scholar shall pass up 
from department to department, but the teacher shall 
remain, All rules are subject to exceptions, under a 
wise superintendent. Certain requirements are observed 
for promotion from primary to junior, and from junior 
to senior. It is hoped to arrange for these also from 
senior to adult, The primary department is taught asa 
whole. The junior is divided into classes in which the 
memorizing work is conducted, the lesson being taught 
by the teacher in charge. A three years’ course of 
instruction is faithfully carried out ia this department, 
involving much memorizing of Scripture, hymns, and 

Scripture facts. Each department has a teaclfer in 
charge, with the necessary secretaries and assistants. 

The school supports a missionary in China, gives 
something to each of the boards of the church, and tries 
to take some of the special collections which the several 
‘boards are asking for. The objects given to call for about 

six hundred dollars a year, little being given to un- 
denominational objects. 

Each class sends to the treasurer a pledge, at the 
begianing of the year, of the sum it hopes to give, which 
sum is made up of the individual pledges of the scholars, 
a record of which is kept by the class on another card. 
The system is based on continuing ability and an offer- 
ing each Sunday by every one. The class offering is 
brought up to the desk in an envelope in the senior 
room, but is collected in the others in different ways. 
Each class in higher grades has a treasurer and a secre- 
tary, and some classes have visiting committees, 

Much visiting work is done by the visitor, the teach- 
ers, and the superintendent. As has been noted, the 
results of this are watched. 

A few special features may be mentioned. The school 
purchased, some years ago, with a Chrigtmas offering, a 
wheeled invalid-chair, which is loaned to those needing 
it. So far it has been in constant use, and is now 
availed of by a teacher who is in ill health. 

Sometimes, for a year at a time, birthday cards or 
letters are sent to each member on the birthday. A 
birthday-offering box is kept at the desk, into which 
members are invited, if able, to put, on the Sunday fol- 
lowing the birthday, a penny for each year. This money 
goesto missions, Theschool is supported by the church, 
thus allowing all its offerings to go to benevolence. It 
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keeps open the year round, although the children of 
the comgregation mostly leave the city for the summer. 
It takes those remaining in the city on a day’s outing in 
July. It has an evening of innocent amusement during 
Christmas week, and generally makes, in some shape, an 
offering to help others to a bright and happy Christmas, 
Space will not allow of a description of week-day 
work among many of its working boys and girls, which 
is most successfully conducted. 

Such is the general outline of this school. Its 
superintendent says the desire is to have no method 
in operation that is not a means to an end, and that 
those in use are the survival of the fittest. He sees 
room for improvement in many directions, and hopes 
to keep on improving as long as he remains in office, 
The school is blessed in having constant accessions to 
the church, and is ministered to by a very faithful corps 
of officers and teachers. 

Baltimore, Md. 


CAD 


Definiteness in Sunday-school exer- 
cises is one help to the avoiding of 
sameness. John B. McNeely, an In- 
dianapolis superintendent, has for several years followed 
a plan of having a new order of exercises every Sunday. 
His home-prepared programs are kept on file, and are 
referred to in order to secure variety in preparing new 
ones. A recent program, for example, included an 
opening song-service and responsive psalm by the 
school; the invocation and Lord’s Prayer; a normal 
exercise on the historical books of the Old Testament; 
a responsive reading of the current lesson; the “ lesson 
study, song, and subject,” the latter being presented by 
the superintendent; announcements; the secretary’s 
report for that day; a closing song, and a benediction 
by the pastor. In the course of the year many of the 
programs would naturally be’similar to this, and there 
would be a tendency to follow always about the same 
method, unless these definite orders of exercise were 
preserved. The superintendent is thus enabled to avoid 
sameness while admitting similarity. 


New Program 
Every Sunday 


—.. 


Duties of an assistant superintendent 
, Should never be considered unimpor- 

tant, whether, in particular cases, the 
office dignifies the man or the man the office. In a 
prominent Sunday-school of a Kentucky city the office 
has been honored for a decade or so by a successful cus- 
tom. The superintendent is elected for a term of two 
years, and at its close is made assistant to a new superin- 
tendent, who, at the end of his term; becomes the assist- 
ant,and soon. A former superintendent is eligible foe 
that office after a term in the assistant's office. In this 
school it has been found that no one could be so helpful 
to a new superintendent as the old superintendent in the 
capacity of assistant. It was not a lowering of the man, 
but a raising of the office. 


Superintendent 
i 4 A les 


h 








Emphasizing Vital Truths 


By Mrs. P. Gulick 


= THESE Old Testament lessons, filled with histori- 

cal teachings, teachers are tempted to enter the 
flowery by-paths too frequently, and to linger too long, 
excluding, perhaps, the practical truths embedded in each 
chapter of the Bible. 

Some one has said, “ Our aim as teachers should be to 
make each lesson point heavenward.” They should each 
contain enough, at least, of the grand redemption story, 
to save a lost soul. 

In a class of adults numbering some non-professors of 
religion, a teacher has been striving to make the lessons 
profitable as well as interesting, and each Sunday has 
gone home discouraged, with a sense of defeat. Owing 
to lack of time, or local interruptions, or a lingering over 
the Jeast important, she has been prevented from bring- 
ing in the vital truths, those to which she had given 
special prayer and forethought, and without which the 
whole seemed to her as nothing. 

A supplemental plan has of late suggested itself,—to 
write upon slips of paper, enclosed in small sealed envel- 
opes, some of these vital truths, asking that they be 
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carried home, and there carefully read,—this to be fol- 
lowed by a request that each member of the class read 
on that Sunday a certain chapter in the Bible, chosen 
by the teacher because of its special connection with the 
lesson, 

A part of this plan is*already in apparently successful 
operation, accompanied always with the prayer that 
God’s spirit may open the understanding and i!lumine 
the sacred page. 


Clinton, N. J. 
CAS 


Successful class- work depends as much 
upon scholars as teachers. Ways of 
getting scholars to feel this responsi- 
bility differ with circumstances. Years ago,:in one of 
the largest Presbyterian Sunday-schools of Louisville, 
Kentucky, a lady was urged by a certain class of girls to 
become their teacher. She and they were from families 
of refinement, accustomed to all social and educational 
advantages. She felt that she was in a position to make 
conditions, and that to do so would be for their good, and 
for the success of the class, So she said to them, in 
effect: ‘ You are in the habit of doing faithful work in 
secular studies, of course, as something expected, I _ 
shall require of you the same fidelity. I mean to have 
you work hard and thoroughly. No slighted or half- 
hearted work will be accepted.” This appeal to honor 
and a good ambition was attractive. For several years 
the class was noted for the thoroughness of its work, both 
in regular and supplemental studies; and it was not 
surprising that later those young ladies became the best 
teachers in the school. There was also a social element 
in the success of the class. The scholars understood that 
they would be always welcome in their teacher’s beauti- 
ful home, free to see her at any time, privileged charac- 
ters. All that she had of music, art, culture, the fruits 
of travel and experience, were to be treasures for their 
using. The girls felt that their teacher, in the midst of 
varied interests of social life and philanthropic work, was 
making sacrifices for their benefit; and it seemed to 
them only fair that they should make similar sacrifices 
of love for her sake. So by mutual fidelity there was 
mutual blessing. 


id 
Getting Scholars to 
Feel Responsibility 


a. 


Reviewing last Sunday’s lesson is as ~ 
important in the primary as in the 
_ adult department. W. H. Dodd, for 
many years the leader of the primary department in the 
First Baptist Sunday-school of Raleigh, North Carolina, 
testifies that perhaps his most successful custom, the 
work most satisfactory in results, is his method of- re- 
viewing the Jast Sunday’s lesson in the “infant class” 
of that department, with children from three to nine 
years old. The first step in their study of any lesson is 
to get their parents to read the lesson-story to them from 
their Sunday-school papers, and find it for them in the 
Bibles. Then they tell the story in their own way to 
their parents, just as they want to tell it to their teacher 
the next Sunday. In the class-room they go over that 
lesson of the day with the assistant teacher, and afier- 
ward it is briefly reviewed by the leader, who asks ques- - 
tions of all collectively, and sometimes of individuals, 
and suggests practical applications in simple form, often 
using objects, the blackboard, and pictures. Next Sun- 
day this lesson is reviewed before the lesson of the day 
is taken up. The leader says that he tells this review 
lesson “in story-like fashion, using very simple lJan- 
guage, and making many pauses that the children may 
supply a part of the review according to their recollec- 
tion,” and that “it is remarkable how much of the last 
Sunday’s lesson some of the four-year-olds can tell. Of 
course the lesson, whén taught on the previous Sunday, 
must be carefully taught in a simple, earnest, and attrac- 
tive manner, so that impressions made may be lasting, 
and may be easily brought out on the following Sunday,” 


Reviewing Last 
Sunday’s Lesson 


O 


Six biographical sketches, covering 
various periods of church history, 
were main features of the program at 
a “‘ teachers’ quarterly reception ” on one occasion in the 
Baptist Sunday-school of Shelbyville, Indiana. The 
teachers appointed a program committee of two. The 
first part of the exercises chosen consisted largely of 
music and readings, with two topics,—‘ Christ in Art” 
and ‘‘ Natural Scenery of Galilee.” The biographies in 
the second part were in this order,—on David, Herod the 
Great, Robert Raikes, Robert Moffat, Roger Williams, 
and the Apostle John. Such a program meant work, 
but it also meant something to be remembered. 


Teachers’ Quarterly 
Reception 































































































































































































































































Lesson Calendar 


1, July 6.—David, King of Judah... 00.00.00... ccceeeeeee 3 Fam, 2: I- 
2 July 12.—David,. King over All Israe........... - : 1-12 
%. July 19.—The Ark Brought to Jerusajem ........... .6: 1-12 
4. July 24.—God's Promises to David ...000......:0006 cseececeeee ones 7: 416 
5. August 2.— David's Kimdmess........ ccccccccrceecte socasee covvensent : 1-13 
6. Atgust 9.— David's Victortes. 0.0.0... ....cccccccccepeceeeeeeeerseeeeee . 10: 819 








7. August 16.— David's Confession and Forgiveness. : 1-11 

8. August 231.~A bsalom’s Rebel lion... ...ccceceeesssceeeee Bam, 1; 142 

9%. August 30,—Absalom’s Defeatand Death... ....... 2 Sam. 18: 9-17, 32, 33 
10. Sept. 6.—David's Love for God sllouse.1 Chron, 22 : 6-16 
11 September 13.— David's Gratitude to God.......................2 8am, 22: 40-51 
12. September M,—Destructive Vices. ..00... cece PROV. 162 22-33 
4. Beptember 27.— Review. 
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Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


e... 


Study 10.—David, the Man of 
Religion. 


I. Crrricisat. 

Three distinct sources offer evidence regarding David's reli- 
gious life, the history contained in 1 and 2 Samuel, the his- 
tory contained in 1 Chronicles, and the Psalter. Of these 
sources the history found in the books of Samuel is the most 
usable, because it touches upon his personal life most directly. 
The chronic r, living so many centuries a‘ter David's time, 
was interested in Lim chiefly as the one who organized and 
embellished .he national worship, and so gives only one side 
of David's religious life. The pealter is a difficult source 
from which to gather reliable information about David, 
because it is so indefinite. It gives us, however, the tradi- 
tional estimate of David at least, and so is very valuable to 
the historian. { 


II, Tae Marertat Consiperep Torica.ty. 

Can only be treated analytically. A complete treatment 
includes the specific subject of the Sutiday-school lesson as one 
side of his religious significance. 

1. David's Earlier Religious Ideas. These seem to be as crude 
as those of the average Ilebrews of his day. Apparently, he 
regarded Jehovah's sphere of action as lizaited to Judah, and 
took a prosaic and material view of sacrifice (1 Sam. 26 : 19), 
allowed teraphim in his own house (1 Sam. 19: 13), habitu- 
ally ascertained God’s will through the ephod (1 Sam. 23: 
2,4, 9-11, etc.), regarded Jehovah as a sort of champion and 
backer (1 Sam. 25 : 22, 39). These were the conceptions and 
methods of his age. IIe had.not as yet gotten beyond them. 

2. David's Later Religious Ideas. Unquestionably the his- 
tory shows that David broadened and deepened religicusly. 
Responsibility and opportunity forced his active mind for- 
ward, and enlarged his ideals and convictions. From earlidst 
age he had a real faith in God (1 Sam. 17 : 36, 87, 46; 20: 
42), and a real reverence for him (1 Sam, 2:9; 2Sam.7: 
18). Others had recognized him as Jehovah’s instrument 
(2 Sam. 5: 2; 1 Sam. 25 : 28), and s» he looked upon him- 
self (2 Sam. 6 : 21; comp. 8:6; 10:12). He appreciated Jeho- 
vah’s providential care (1 Sam. 26 : 24; 30:23; 2Sam. 12: 
7,8; 15: 25, 26), and his discriminating justice (1 Sam. 26 : 
26; 2 Sam. 16: 10, 11). 

3. David's Services to the Cuuse of Religion. (1.) David seems 
to have often taken an active part in religions observances, 
probably in person (2 Sam. 6: 13, 18), even joining in the reli- 
gious dance (2 Sam. 6 : 14), thus honoring the worship of Je- 
hovah in the eyes of the people. (2.) He desired to honor 
Jehovah as other monarchs honored their gods,—by building 
him a worthy temple (2 Sam. 7:2). (3.) He gave practical 
effectiveness to religious observances by well organizing the 
system (1 Chron. 16 : 4-7; 23 : 25-32, ete.). (4.) Hedevoted 
the spoils of warfare to religious purposes (1 Chron. 22: 1-5, 
14; 25 : 26-28). 

4. David's Religious Significance. (1.) He appreciated the 
real value of religious symbolism at that time (2 Sam. 6) by 
» yeclaiming the ark. (2) He identified in the mind of every 
Israelite the worship of Jehovah with the pro«ress of the 
nation,—Jehovah was Israel's God (2 Sam. 6 : 21; 1 Chron. 
22: 18,19). (3.) He centralized, organ‘zed, and unified, as 
far as possible, the national forms of worship. (4) He felt 
and expressed noble religious ideals (2 Sam. 23 : 14-17, where 
he caught the sacrificial symbolism). (5.) He struck the 
keynote of the future (2 Sam. 7 : 29). 

5. The Testimony of the Psalter. This is somewhat unsatisfac- 
tory because we cannot be sure which psalms to use for classi- 
fication. Kirkpatrick (p. 45) suggests 101, 15, 68, 24, 132, 20, 
21, 110, 2, 60, 18, 51, 32, 63, 3, 4, 26, 62, 27, 28, 41, and 55, vs 


quite certainly reliable sources of in‘ormation. D..t we 
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notice that they add little that is new to our analysis; they 
confirm and enrich it, 

6. Conclusion. (1.) Was Davida saint? (2.) Ws he as 
spiritually alive as a prophet? (3.) Washe a really religious 
man? (4.) Did he really build up the nation spiritually ? 


OI. 
Lesson 10, Seprember 6, 1896 


David’s Love for God’s House 


Gouipen Text: Blessed are they that dwell in thy house: 
they will be stil praising thee.—Psa. 84 : 4. 


(1 Chron. 22 ; 6-16. Memory verses: 11-13.) 
Compare Psalm 81 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 


6 ¢ Then he called for 86l’o0- 6 Then he called for Solomon 
mon his son, and charged him to his ‘son, and charged him to 
build a house for the LorpGod of build an house for the Lorp, 
Is’ra-el. 7 the God of Israel. And David 

7 And David said to $6l’o-mon, said to Solomon *his son, As 
My son, as for me, it was in my for me, it was in my heart to 
mind to build a house unto the build an house unto the name 
name of the Lorp my God: 8 of the Lorp my Go4, But the 

8 But the word of the Lorp word of the Lorp came to me, 
came to me, saying, Thou hast saying, Thou hast shed blood 
shed blood abundantly, and hast abundantly, and hast made 
made great wars: thou shalt not great wars: thou shalt not 
build a house unto my name, be- build an house unto my name, 
cause thou hast shed much blood because thou hast shed much 
upon the earth in my sight. blood upon the earth in my 

9 Behold, asonshailbe born to 9 sight: behold, a son shall be 
thee, who shall be a man of rest ; born to thee, who shall be a 
and I will give h:m rest from all man of rest; and I will give 
his enemies roun: about: for his him rest from all bis enemies 
namé sha:l be 86!’o-mon, and I round about: for his name 
will give peace and quietness shall be *Solomon, and I will 
un‘o Is’ra-el in his days. give peace and quietness unto 

10 He shall build a hone for 10 Israel in his days: he shall 
my name; and he shall be my build an house for my name; 
son, and I will be his father; and and he shall be my son, and I 
I will establish the throne of his will be his father; and I will 
kingdom over Is’ra-el for ever. establish the throne of his 

11 Now, my son, the Lorp bo kingdom over Israel for ever. 
with thee ; and prosperthou,and 11 Now, my son, the Lorp be 
build the house of the Lorp thy with thee; and prosper thou, 
God, as he hath said of thee. and build the house of the 

12 Only the Lorp give thee Lorp thy God, as he hath 
wisdom and understanding, and 12 spoken concerning thee. Only 
give thee charge concerning the Lorp give thee discretion 
Is’ra-el, that thou mayest keep and understanding, and give 
the law of the Lorp thy God. thee charge concerning Israel ; 

13 Then shalt thou prosper, if that so thou mayest keep the 
thou takest heed to fulfil the law of the Lorp thy God. 
statutes and judgments which 13 Then shalt thou prosper, if 
the Lorp charged Moses with thou observe to do the statutes 
concerning Is‘ra-el: be strong, and the judgements which the 
and of good courage ; dread not, LorD charged Moses with con- 
“wr be dismayed. cerning Asrael: be strong, and 

14 Now, behold, in my trouble of good courage fear not, 
I have prepared for the house of 14 neither be dismayed. Now, 
the Lorp a hundred thousand behold, in my *affliction I 
talents of gold, and a thousand have prepared for the house of 
thousand talents of silver ; and the Lorp an hundred thousand 
of brass and iron without talents of gold, and a thou- 

« weight; for it is in-abundance : sand thousand talents of 
timber also and stone have I silver; and of brass and iron 
prepared ; and thou mayest add without weight; for it is in 
thereto. abundance: timber also and 

15 Moreover, there are workmen stone have I prepared ; and 
with thee in abundance, hewers thou mayest add _ thereto. 
and workers of stone and timber, 15 Moreover there are workmen 
and all manner of cunning men with thee in abundance, 
for every manner of work. hewers and workers of stone 

16 Of the gold, the silver, and and timber, and all men that 
the brass, an@ the iron, there is no are cunning in any manner of 


wu 


number. Arise therefore, and be 16 work; of the gold, the silver, 
doing, and the Lorp be with and the braes, and the iron, 
thee. there is no number ; arise and 


be doing, and the Lorp be 
with thee. 


1 According to another reading, My son, as for me &c. * That is, Peace- 
Jul. *Ur, low estate 


The American Revisers would substitute “a house” for “An house” 
In verses and 10, the spelling “j ents” for “ judgements " in verse 
13, “a hundred " for “ an hundred” in verse 14, “ skilful” for “ cun- 
ning”’ in verse 15, and ‘‘ Jehovah " for “ the Loxp " wherever it occurs, 
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Lesson Plan and Analysis 
Topic OF THE QUARTER : God's Care of His Chosen. 
Go.pen Text For THE QuARTER: He chose David also 
his servant, and took him from the sheepfolds.—Psa. 78 : 70. 
Lesson Toric: Employing in Honorable Service. 


1. Learning frem God, vs. 8-10. 
2. Teaching for God, vs. 6, 7, 11-13. 
3- Working for God, vs. 14-16, 


OUTLINE: 


Darty Home REapincs: 


M.—1 Chron. 22 : 1-10.* 
T.—1 Chron. 22 : 1119.* 
W.—1 Chron. 17 : 1-12. 
T.—1 Chron. 17 : 16-27. David's thankfulness. 
F.—: Chron. 29: 1-9. Generous giving. 
S.—1 Chron. 29: 10-19. The joy of service. 
S.—Psa. 84: 1-12. Sanctuary songs. 
* The lesson portion is slightly extended. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the [nternational 
Bible Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


David's love for God's house. 
David's love for God's house. 
A good desire. 


Lesson Analysis 
I. LEARNING FROM GOD, 

1. Revelation Bestowed : 

The word of the Lord came to me, saying (8). 
The spirit of the Lord spake by me "os go, ; 
Men spake from God, being moved by the Holy Ghost (2 Pet. 1 : 21). 
2. History Recalled : 

Thou hast shed blood, .. . and hast made great wars (8). 


Thon shalt remember all the way... God hath led thee (Dent. 8 : 2). 
He shall... bring to your remembrance all that I said Johu 14 : 26), 


3- Prohibition Declared : 
Thou shalt not build an house unto my name (8). 
Shalt thou build an house for me? (2 Sam. 7 : 5.) 
Handle not, sor taste, nor touch (Col. 2 : 21). 
4- Promises Made : 
A son shall be born: ... he shail build an house (9, 10). 


He shall build an honse for my name (2 Sam. 7 : 13). 
Bat Solomon built him a house (Acts 7 ; 47). 


5- Biessings Assured : 
I will be his father ; and I will establish the throne (10). 
I will be his father, and he shall be my ron (2 Sam. 7 : 14). 
My mercy will I keep for hia for evermore (Psa. 89 : 28). 
Il, TEACHING FOR GOD. 
1. Parental Instruction : - 
He cailed for Solomon his son, and charged him (6). 


That they may teach their children (Dent.4:19). ~ 
Ye fathers, ... nurture them in... the Lord (Eph. 6 : 4), 


2. Frank Statement : 

It was in my heart to build an house unto . . . the Lord (7). 
They sone in the book ... distinctly ; and they gave the sense (Neh, 
If it were not so, I would have told you (John 14: 2). 

3- Duty Disclosed : 

Now, my son, . . . bwild the louse of the Lord (11). 
sh . set before them all... which the Lord comn.anded (Exod. 
Whaisvever he sai:h unto you, do it (John 2: 5). 

4- Help Invoked : 
Only the Lord give thee discretion and understanding (12). 


Give me understanding, an‘ I shall keep thy Jaw (Pxa. 119 : 34). 
The Lord shall give thce understanding in ull things (2 Tim. 2 : 7). 


5- Prosperity Assured: 
Then shalt thou prosper (13). 


Then thou shalt make thy wav prosperous (Josh. 1 : 8). 
Whatsoever he doeth shall prosper (Isa. 1 : 3). 


6. Courage Stimulated : 
Be strong, and of good courage ; fear not (13). 
Only be strong and very courngeous (Josh. 1 : 7), 
Fear not, litile flock (Luke 12 “2. 
III, WORKING FOR GOD. 
1. By Diligent Preparation : 
In my affliction I have preparcd for the house (14). 


I have prepared with all mv might forthe house 1 Chron, 29: 2). 
Kuew his lord's wih aiid mude not reauy (Luke 1< ; 47). ‘ 


2. By Material Gatherings : 

Timber also. and stone have I prepared (14). 
om.) . Silver,... brass,...iron,... wood; .. 
Let each one of you lay by him in store (1 Cor. 16 : 2). 
3. By Skilled Workmen : 

There are workmen with thee in abundance (15), 


The worknien wrought, and the work was perfected (2 Chron. 24: 13.) 
A workman that needeth not to be ashamed (2 Tim. z ; 15), 


4. By Cheery Words : 
Arise and be doing, and the Lord be with thee (16). 


Fear not; for I am with thee (Isa. 43 : 5). 
Be of good cheer ; it is 1; be not afraid (Matt. 14 : 27). 


e. 
Verse 6,—*‘' He called for Solomon his ron, and charged him.”’ (1) 
Thecall; (2) The charge.—(1) The father’s instruciion ; (2) The son’s 


ase. 

Verse 10.—“‘He shall build an house formy name.’’ (1) The de- 
sired house ; (2) The prohibited designer ; (3) ‘The appointed builder. 

Vegse 11.—‘* The Lord be with thee; and prosper thee.’ (1) The 
divine companionship; (2) The true prosperity. 

Verse 12.—** That so thon mayest keep the law of the Lord thy God.” 
(1) A desirable end; (2) A recognized means; (3) A fervent pers. 

Verse 13 —** Fear not, neither be dismayed.”’ (i) Difficul: fore- 
seen; (2)Courage stimulated. 

(1) Great need; (2) 


Verse 14.—** And thou mayest add thereto.” 
Large p tion ; (8) Remaining op; unity. 

Verse 16.—* Arise and be doing, and the Lord be with thee.’’ (1) 
What God requires of men; (2) What men require of God, : 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


‘By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


ATTERS or Lrrrrary Form.—aAt the close of the 
account of the sacrificial feast in 1 Chronicles 29 : 22, 
in the middle of the verse, there should be paragraph divi- 
sion, such as the Revisers have made in 1 Samuel 4: 1 and 
2Samuel 2:4. The paragraph beginning here (29: 225-24) is 
an epitome of the account (1 Kings 1) of Solomon’s being 
made king “ the second time.” 
The division preceding this paragraph (23: 1 to 29 ; 22a) 
includes a varigty of matters touching David's preparations 
for the reigning of Solomon and the building of the temple, 
but it has a title (23: 1) and formally stated divisions and 
subdivisions, showing that the writer intended it. as the 
treatment of a single subject. It is his account of Solomon's 
being made king the first time: first, the “ gathering,” that 
is, the organizing of the ecclesiastical and civil service 
‘(23 : 2 to 27 : 34); second, the national assembly (28:1 to 
29 : 22a). 
Introductory to this long account is the-next preceding 
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division of 1 Chronicles (21 : 28 to 22: 19), and this contains 

the wae oe 
Darte.—The preparations for i 

mainly to the fortieth year of David (26: 31), The assem- 


making Solomon king belong 


followed at once by Absalom’s rebellion, was probably 
just after the close of that year, and the event of the lesson 
at some time later than the wheat-threshing season the same 
year (21: 20). 4 ; 

ReLatTion To THE Hisrory 1x Samuet.—l Chronicles 
91; 1-27 is a duplicate of 2 Samuel 24. David buys Ornan’s 
threshing-floor, builds an altar, offers sacrifice, and the plague 
ceases, According to Chronicles, God “ answered him from 
heaven by fire upon the altar.” At this point begins the 
section that contains the lesson. It saysthat David, when he 
saw that God answered him there, he being unable at the 
time to go to Gibeon to sacrifice, decided upon the thrcshing- 
floor as the site for “ the house of the Lord God” (21: 28 to 
22:1). Then it speaks of his preparing workmen and 
materials (22 : 2-5), and then comes the lesson. 


bly, 


—— 


Critical Notes 


" Verses 6-19 constitute a section by themselves, and may be 
regarded either as a summary sta‘ement of the transaction 
that is more fully treated in 23:1 to 29: 22a, or as an 
account of a transaction preliminary to that. The section is 
formally divided into three parts; namely, a general state- 
ment (v. 6), the charge to Solomon (vs. 7-16), and the corre- 
sponding charge to the captains of Israel (vs. 17-19). 

Verse 6.—It is a general statement of the matters that are 
amplified in the remainder of the chapter.—Culled for Solo- 
mon: Some formal action is implied.—Charged him to build: 
The natural implication of the English words is too narrow, 
He gave them a charge in regard to building. 

David’s chargé to Solomon consists of four parts. These 
are, a recapitulation (vs. 7-10), the charge proper (vs. 11-15), 
a statement in regard to the preparations made (vs. 14-16 a), 
a concluding exhortation (v. 164). The recapitulation is of 
the things mentioned in 2 Samuel 7 and 1 Chronicles 17, 
with some additional particulars. It includes the prohibi- 
tion to David (vs. 7, 8) and the promise (vs, 9, 10). 

Verses 7, 8.—Suid to Sulomon his son: This has all the for- 
mality of an official record. It is slightly less formal if we 
follow the other reading, which makes the pronoun in the 
first person.—As for me: One might say to David, “If you 
think the house should be built, why do you not build it?” 
David anticipates and answers this question.—Jt was in my 
heart: In biblical modes of speech the heart stands for 
thought and purpose as well as for feeling.— Unto the name: 
The preposition here used is the ordinary sign of the dative, 
and would be more closely translated by the English ‘ for,” 
as in verse 10. David is represented as holding that the 
Lord had chosen Jerusalem “to cause his name to dwell 
there” (Deut. 12 : 11; 2 Chron. 6: 5, 6), and so it had 
seemed to David desirable to build the house for his name, or 
belonging to his name.—The word of the Lord: A prophetic 
message from the Lord, evidently the message brought by 
Nathan (2Sam.7 ; 1 Chron. 17).— Hast shed blood abundantly, 
and hast made great wars: The reason is here given why 
David may not build the temple,—a reason not recorded in 
the earlier account of this prophecy. It is not that David 
has shed blood wickedly, though that is what we should have 
expected asareason. He is forbidden to build the house, 
not because of his wrong-doing, but because he has achieved 
a glorious independence for Israel, and has conquered for his 
people the territory that God had promised, from the Medi- 
terranean tothe Euphrates, The Bible narratives give abun- 
dant instances in which David suffers for his sins, but this is 
not one of them. The one: reason given is that when the 
temple is built it must commemorate the glories of peace, 
ratherihan of war. It must not stand as a monument of bloody 
conquests, however glorious, but as a monument of the uni- 
versal peace which shall result from the eternal kingdom of 
David's seed. Doubtless, also, a few years of rapidly advan- 
cing culture made the reign of Solomon a more feasible time 
for the work than the earlier date would have been, and 
other similar details might be suggested. But these are sub- 
ordinate things. The great thing is that, if God is to have 
one house on earth, the only one of its kind, that house must 
have suggestions of peace, and not of war. David wasaman 
who could appreciate this. Those warriors who are truly 
the greatest are commonly the men who most highly value 
the Llessedness of peace. 

Verses 9, 10.—We have here a recapitulation of the great 
promise that accompanied the prohibition. In these, as in 
the two verses just considered, the coincidences in the phrase- 
ology ; rove that the writer thought of David as having in 
miud the prophecy recorded in 2 Samuel 7 and 1 Chronicles 
17. The differences between this and the earlier record are 
best explained by the hypothesis that David had received 
additional prophetic messages, which, in the recapitulation, 
he joins to the original message.—A son shall be born: In the 
earlier record this promise is in the form that God will make 
David a house, and will raise up his seed after him.—I will give 
him rest: In the earlier record this phraseology is used of 
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David and of Israel, but not of David's seed, but the same 
thing is affirmed of David’s seed, though in other terms.— 
His name shall be Sulomon : That is, Peaceful One.—He shall 
be my son: Thus far David has confined himself to that part 
of the promise which refers to Solomon as the builder of the 
temple, but he cannot conclude without referring to the eter- 
nal character of the promise. Solomon was not merely to 
have a peaceful reign and to build the temple, but he was to 
be for his lifetime the representative on earth of a dynasty that 
should reign eternally, and in that capacity he was in some 
peculiar sense the son of God as well as the son of David.— 
His kingdom over Israel for ever; Not only shall-one who is 
son of God and son of David always reign, but Israel shall 
always be his kingdom. If there are difficulties in this idea, 
we shall best meet them, not by clipping the idea, but by 
‘enlarging our habits of thought go as to grasp the idea. To 
Solomon David stated the points of the promise in the cl!- 
macteric order. IIe expected that Sulomon would be a 
better temple-builder for remembering that the eternal king- 
dom was infinitely more than the temple. 

Verses 11-13.—In view of this great career marked out for 
Solomon, his career as temple builder, and as a member of 
the eternal dynasty, David urges him to fidelity.— The Lord 
be with thee: He introduces his exhortation with a prayer. 
Without God’s present help, even the man who has an eter- 
nal promise can accomplish nothing.— Wisdom : The Revised 
Version has “ discretion,”"—correct views, probab] y.— Under- 
standing: The ability to make correct distinctions.— And give 
thee charge, e‘c.: What follows is mostly quoted, piecemeal, 
from the first eight verses of Joshua. The meaning of the 
clause probably is: And, after my death, may he’give thee a 
charge such as he gave to Joshua after the death of Moses.— 
That thou mayest keep: The form of the Hebrew is “and for 
keeping,” and the subject may perhaps be Israel as well as 
Solomon (see Josh. 1:7).—Then shalt thow prosper, tf thou 
observe to do: These clauses, in reversed order, occur in 
Joshua 1 : 8.— Which the Lord charged Moses with: Modified 
from Joshua 1: 7.—Be strong, etc.: See Joshua 1: 6, 7, 9. 
Evidently, the writer was not only himself familiar with 
this part of Joshua, but represents that David was familiar 
with it. 

We have here again the thing that we found so marked in 
the lesson from 2 Samuel 7,—namely, David identifying the 
promise to himself, and the destiny of his seed under that 
promise, with the older promise to Israel, and the destiny of 
the secd of Abraham under that promise. In other words, we 
lave an énstance under the general fact that the Messianic 
doctrine of the Old Testament is, to an extent that has not 
been fully appreciated, the unfolding of the prom‘se made to 
Abraham. 

Having completed his exhortation, David proceeds to speak 
of the preparations he has made, first, of materials (v. 14), 
and, second, of workmen (vs. 15, 16a). 

Verse 14.—In my affliction: The rendering, “low estate,” 
in the margin of the Revised Version, is inconsistent equally 
with the use of the Hebrew word and with the requirements 
of the context. The king who could make such gifts may 
have been in affliction, but was certainly not of low estate. 
So far back as the boy Solomon could remember, his father 
had been a magnificent king, successful in public affairs, a 
godly man, and yet beset with afflictions. One of the child’s 
earliest recollections was of the murder of one of his brothers 
by another in revenge for the horrible wrong he had done, 
From that time on, life had been to David a series of griefs 
and worries. More recently, his own sinful wilfulness in the 
matter of the census had caused the death of seventy thou- 
sand of his subjects in the pestilence that followed. And it 
can hardly be imagined that David was entirely ignorant of 
the fact that Absalom was even then plotting against him. 
Throughout these heavy sorrows David remained true to his 
purpose of making preparation for the house that was to be 
built.—An hundred thousand, etc.: At the usual computations, 
the materials here described were of the value of several 
thousand millions of dollars. Perhaps the intention is to say 
that the amount of treasure was practically without limit, 
rather than to state the exact amount. 

Verses 15, 16 a.—Suitable workmen were in some respects 
more difficult to procure than materials, but they had been 
obtained,—artisans and artists for the work in stone and 
timber, and men of especial skill for the work in the metals, 
and with no limit to their number.—And all men that are 
skilled in any manner of work in gold and in silver and in brass 
and in iron, without number: So the translation should be, _ 

Verse 16b.—Arise and act, and may the Lord be with-thee: 
A brief hortative conclusion. 

Verses 17-19.—The view of the lesson will be very incom- 
plete without a glance at these verses.—And David gave a 
charge: The same word as in verse 6. There was first a 
charge to Solomon, and then a charge to the public men who 
were to be associated with him.—To all the captains of Israel : 
The word is often translated “ princes,” but it denotes men 
who are public leaders by appointment, and not by hereditary 
right.—Is he not giving you rest, etc.: The verb is in the tense 
that denotes uncompleted action. David speaks of his con- 
quests as having brought about the condition of rest that had 
been expected ever since the time of Moses, so that the time 


is now come for a permanent sanctuary.—To bring the ark of 
the covenant: The house is to supersede the tabernacle, and be 
the permanent home of the ark. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


FFNUE return of David to Jerusalem was not accomplished 
without signs of the bitter rivalry between Judah and 

the ten tribes, who called themselves Israel, as if Judah were 
of no account, and they the nation, The king had waited for 
an invitation to come back to his throne, and was hurt to 
find that it came, not from his own tribe, which he had lifted 
_out of obscurity and insignificance to be virtually the head of 
‘the twelve, but from Israe], which had submitted to his rule 
only after a long civil war, so attached had they been to the 
house of Saul, and so jealous of Judah having any precedence. 
Not a few, indeed, were even now anxious for some change, 
whether by setting up one of the family of Saul is not said. 


The preponderating sentiment, however, erelong proved to be. , 


in favor of David. He had saved them from their enemies, 
he had delivered them from the Philistines, and now he was 
a fugitive beyond the Jordan, from Absalom, who had just 
been killed. But the elders of the tribes do not seem to have 
acted on this evidence of public feeling, and meanwhile it 
had come to the ears of David, who wished to be led back by 
his own people. Sending messengers, therefore, to Judah, to 
win it over, and secretly intimating to Amasa, who had been 
generalissimo t» Absalom, that, if he supported him, the high 
post of captain of the host would be permanently his, Joab 
being dismissed, he hal presently the pleasure of receiving a 
deputation from Jerusalem, under whose convoy he set out 
on his return, and, after some minor incidents, once more 
entered the capital. 

But the bitter feud between the favored tribe and Israel 
was like to blaze out even at such a time, from Judah having 
had the honor of escorting the king, though their request 
that he should return had been only second. “ Judah had 
stolen David away,” and had monopolized the honor of bringing 
him and his men back, instead of inviting Israel to share the 
honor with them. Had they known that it was by the king’s 
action that this had been done, the bitterness would have 
been increased; but, as it was, the rivals wrangled fiercely 
over the dispute, the words of Judah, we are told, being even * 
more fiery than those of Israel. 

The end was a rehearsal of the secession of later days. 
One Sheba blew the war trumpet, and summoned the men of 
the ten tribes to leave David, and leave him with Judah 
alone, and was followed by the whole of them. On this 
Amasa, the new generalissimo, was ordered to take the field, 
and did so, but only to be treacherously murdered by Joab, 
who then pursued the revolters to Abel, a village in Naph- 
tali, six and a half miles west of Banias, where he ended the 
war by effecting the death of Sheba at the hands of the towns- 
men. This was, by the Bible chronology, about the year 
1022 B.C. . 

The distressing incident of the giving up by David of the 
five sons of his early love, Michal, Saul’s daughter, and the 
two sons of Rizpah, Saul’s wife of the second degree, to be 
put to death at Gibeon, as a sacrifice to blood revenge for 
Saul having killed some Gibeonites (2 Sam. 21 : 2) in a fit of 
insane religious excitement, about forty years before, followed 
sagn after. The house of Saul was thus, apparently, thought 
to be exterminated, except Mephibosheth, the helplessly 
lame son of Jonathan, who had, however, been stripped of 
half his means, and was thus additionally safe not to give 
trouble. 

Peace had now been fully established, but a new anxiety 
soon rose, from David, in his pride of restoration, ordering a 
census to be taken of the people,—a s‘ep always abhorrent in 
the East as a prelude to new taxing or military service. 
The issue was, that the numbering was never completed, and 
that a terrible judgment, apparently an outbreak of the 
plague (David, and the elders with him, seeing a vision of an 
angel on Moriah, with a naked sword) smote the land, carry- 
ing out the doom of Jerusalem. The purchase of the spot 
thus hallowed presently followed, an altar being raised, by 
divine command, on the place where the angel had shown 
himself, David offering sacrifice, as if a priest, on it, and thus 
removing the curse. 

At this time the old tabernacle of the wilderness days and 
the altar of burnt-offering were at Gibeon, a little north of 
Jerasalem; but the vision of the angel on Moriah and the 
command to build an altar there determined the king to 
make preparations for the raising, on thet site, of the temple 
which he had long wished to build, but had been required to 
leave to his successor. The Hebrews were backward in the 
arts of higher civilization, any special work or buildings being 
entrusted to foreign workmen of Phenicia; and all theskilled 
men of this nation he could collect were now gathered to 
Jerusalem, and set to cut and smooth stones from the quar- 
ries below the town, outside the Damascus gate, where the 























































































































































































































































































































































540.) 
smoke of lamps and the flooring of chips left by them and 
the men employed by Solomon may still be seen. 

The stone thus wrought had the merit of being hard and 
durable, in contrast to nearly all the other stone,of Pales- 
tine, Iron, moreover, was collected, for nails and hinges or 
clamps, and brass in such quantities that its aggregate weight 
is not given. Lebanon was, further, brought under tribute 
for wood, Palestine, even then, having no timber to compare 
with that of the cedars of the northern mountains, For this 
the people of Sidon and Tyre were engaged, and great quan- 
tities were brought down from the hills and launched on the 
sea, along the edge of which it was piloted, made up into 
rafts, to Joppa, whence it had to be dragged across the coast 
plain, and then up the Jewish hills, which were without 
roads and terribly rough in the ascent, to Jerusalem. Nor 
was a supply of the precious metals neglected, the gold and 
silver, as well as the iron and brass, being summarily stated 
to have been beyond reckoning, though some amazing figures 
are also given,—one hundred thousand talents of gold and 
one million talents of silver. All these were committed to 
Solomon, to whom also were given touching injunctions to 
gee that he used them for the temple to be. 

Bournemouth, England. 
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David’s Prohibited Desire and 
Permitted Service 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HIS lesson falls into three parts. In verses 6-10 the old 
king tells of the divine prohibition which checked his 
longing to build the temple; in verses 11-13 he encourages 
‘his more fortunate successor, and points him to the only 
source of strength for his happy task; in verses 14-16 he 
enumerates the preparations which he had made, the posses- 
sion of which laid stringent obligations on Solomon. 

1, There ig a tone of wistfulness in David's voice as he 

“tells how his heart's desire had been prohibited. The account 
is substantially the same as we have had in Lesson 4 of this 
quarter, but it adds as the reason for the prohibition David's 
warlike career. We may note the earnestness and the motive 
‘of the king's desire to build the temple. “It was in my 
heart.” That implies earnest longing and fixed purpose. He 

had brooded over the wish till it filled his mind and was con- 
solidated into a settled resolve. Many a musing, solitary 
moment had fed the fire before it burned its way out in the 
words addressed to Nathan. So should our whole souls be 
occupied with our parts in God's service, and so should our 
desires be strongly set towards carrying out what in solitary 
meditation we have felt borne in on us as our duty. 

The moving spring of David's design is beautifully sug- 
gested in the simple words “unto the name of the Lord my 
God.” David's religion was eminently a personal bond be- 
tween him and God. We may almost say that he was the 
first to give utterance to that cry of the devout heart, “ My 
God,” and to translate the generalities of the name “the God 
of Israel” into the individual appropriation expressed by 
the former designation. It occurs in many of the psalms 
attributed to him, and may fairly be regarded as a characteris- 
tic of his ardent and individualizing devotion. The sense of 
a close, personal relation to-God naturally prompted the 
impulse to build his house. We must claim our own portion 
in the universal blessings shrined in his name before we are 
moved to deeds of loving sacrifice. We must feel that Christ 
“loved me, and gave himself for me,” before we are melted 
into answering surrender. 

The reason for the frustrating of David's desire, as here 
given, is his career as a warrior king. Not only was it 
incongruous that hands which had been reddened with blood 
should rear the temple, but the fact that his reign had been 
largely occupied with fighting for the existence of the king- 
dom showed that the time for engaging in such a work, 
which would task the national resources, had not yet come. 
We may draw two valuable lessons from the prohibition. 
One is that it indicates the true character of the kingdom of 
God as a kingdom of peace, which is to be farthered, not by 
force, but in peace and gentleness. The other is that various 
epochs and men have different kinds of duties in relation to 
Christ's cause, some being called on to fight, and others to 
build, and that the one set of tasks may be as sacred and as 
necessary for the rearing of the temple asthe other. Mili- 
tant epochs are not usually times for building. The men 
who have to do destructive work are not usually blessed with 
the opportunity or the power to carry out constructive work. 
Controversy has its sphere, but it is mostly preliminary to 
true “ edification.” In the broadest view all the activity of 
the church on earth is militant, and we have to wait for the 
coming of the true Prince of peace to build up the true tem- 
ple in the land of peace, whence all foes have been cast out 
forever. To serve God in God’s way, and to give up our 
cherished plans, is not easy; but David sets us an example of 
simple-hearted, cheerful acquiescence in a providence that 
thwarted darling designs. There is often much self-will in 






what looks like enthusiastic perseverance in some form of - 
service. pa 

2. The charge to Solomon breathes no envy of his privi- 
lege, but earnest desire that he may be worthy of the honor 
which falls to-him. Petitions and exhortations are closely 
blended in it, and, though the work which Solomon is called 
to do is of an external sort, the qualifications laid down here 
are spiritual and moral. However.“ secular” our work in 
connection with God’s service may be, it will not be rightly 
done unless the highest motives are bronght to bear on it, 
and it is performed as worship. The basis of all successful 
work is God's presence with us, so David prays for that to be 
granted to Solomon as the beginning of all his fitness for his 
task, © 

Next David recalls to his son God’s promise concerning 
him, that it may hearten him to undertake and to carry on 
the great-work. A conviction that our service is appointed 
for us by God is essential for vigorous and successful Chris- 
tian work. We must have, in some way or other, heard him 
“speak concerning us” if we are to fling ourselves with 
energy into it. 

The petitions in verse 12 sccm to stretch beyond the neces- 
sities of the case, in so far as building the temple is con- 
cerned. Wisdom and understanding, and a clear consciousness 
of the duty enjoined on him by God in reference to Israel, 
were surely more than that work required. But the qualifi- 
cations for God’s service, however the manner of service may 
be concerned with “the outward business of the house of 
God,” are always these which David asked for Solomon. 
The highest remlt of true “wisdom and understanding” 
given by God is keeping God's law; and keeping it is the 
one condition on which we shall obtain and retain that presence 
of God with us which David prayed for Solomon, and without 
which they labor in vain that build. A life conformed to 
God's will is the absolutely indispensable condition of all 
prosperity in direct Christian effort. The noblest exercise of 
our wisdom and understanding is to obey every wond that 
we hear proceeding out of the mouth of God. 

3. There is something very pathetic in the old king’s enu- 
meration of the treasures which, by the economies of a life- 
time, he had amassed. The amount stated is enormous, and 
probably there is some clerical error in the numbers speci- 
fied. Be that as it may, the sum was very large. It repre- 
sented many an act of self-denial, many a resolute shearing 
off of superfluities and what might seem necessaries, it was 
the visible token of long years of fixed attention to one object. 
And that devotion was all the more noble because the result 
of it was never to be seen by the man whi exercised it. 

Therein David is but the most conspicuous example of a 
law which runs through all our work for God. None of us 
are privileged to perform completed tasks, ‘One soweth 
and another reapeth.” We have to be content to do partial 
work, and to leave its completion to our successors. There 
is but one builder of whom it can be said that his hands 
“have laid the foundation of this house; his hands shall also 
finish it.’ Te who is the Alpha and Omega, and he alone, 
begins and completes the work, in which he has neither 
sharers nor predecessors nor successors. The rest of us do 
our little bit of the great work which lasts on through the 
ages, and, having inherited unfinished tasks, transmit them 
to those who come after us. It is privilege enough for any 
Christian to lay foundations on which coming days may 
build. We are like the workers on some great cathedral, 
which was begun long before the present generation of 
masons were born, and will not be finished until long after 
they have dropped trowel and mallet from their dead hands. 
Enough for us if we can Jay one course of stones in that great 
structure. The greater our aims, the less share has each 
man in their attainment. But the division of labor is the 
multiplication of joy, and all who have shared in the toil will 
be united in the final triumph. _1t would be poor work that 
was capable of being begun and perfected in a lifetime. The 
laborer that dug and leveled the track and the engineer that 
drives the locomotive over it are partners. Solomon could 
not have built the temple unless, through long, apparently 
idle, years, David had been patiently gathering together the 
wealth which he bequeathed. So, if our work is but pre- 
paratory for that of those who come after, let us not think it 
of slight importance, and let us be sure that all who have 
had any portion in the toil shall share in the victory, that 
“ He that soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice together.” 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
The Great Object in Life 


HERE are many minor objects for which men must live; 

for example, to be well, strong, get a living, acquire 

comfort, a competence to rear one’s family in circumstances 

that best develop character, etc. But thé great object of every 
fit life is to advance the kingdom of God in men’s lives. 

David had many minor objects in life. But the chief 






No. 34 
object for which he fought and wrought, accumulated Prop 
erty and made alliances, was to build a house for the Lor4 
God of Israel, ‘ 

Was this wise? Most asturedly. A house for God mean; 
worship, and hence exaltation for his people, a real allegiance 
to law which is merely the condition‘of best existence, and , 
right conception of the highest use to which the things of 
this world can be put. 

The savage walks over farms, mines, coal, electricity, but 
it all only has one use,—a hunting-ground, an abattoir. | 
takes mental perception and moral worth to make it all a 
temple of God and a schoolhouse for man. The temple of 
God fitly crowns all other structures. The house of God ji; 
necessary {o prosperity, wisdom, and understanding (vs, 
11-13). 

The great aim of David in his reign was to get and save 
money for God’s house, not to build palaces for himself and 
to get lands to be called after his own name, The temp!e 
and its service did more to compact the nation than all 
armies, did more for the fame of David himself than devotion 
to any merely personal ends could do. As Lowell says, we 
“ find out, some day, that nothing pays but God.” 

The main point is that pupils, in early life, be taught to 
regard God’s ends as highest, his house as necessary, his 
worship as #n education; and that for these purposes they 
may consecrate property and effort, knowing that there is no 
higher use for either. “I love thy house, O-God.” 

University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull | 


E CALLED for Solomon his son, and charged him to builda 
house for the Lord (v.6). There is hardly anything 
that better shows what is uppermost in a man’s life thoughts 
than the disposition he makes of his property, and the mes- 
sages he gives to his children and executors, when he comes 
to make ready for dying. Some men endeavor to retain the 
hold of their property, after their death, by entailing it, or 
keeping it in the hands of trustees for a specific purpose, in- 
stead of leaving it unreservedly to anybody on the face of the 
earth. Some make it over unconditionally to their wives,’ 
or to their wives and children. Some give various legacies 
to relatives and friends, and then add a few petty sums for 
religious causes, as if to show that they think something of 
such causes—something, but not much. Others again leave 
money for the building of a church, or for the founding of a 
college, or for the endowing of a professorship, to the honor 
of the much revered name—of the testator. Yet, again, 
there are others who put the name of the Lord above every 
name, and whose-tegacies, like their life-work, give proof of 
this pre-eminence of interest. David was one of the latter 
sort of men. It is a pity there are not more men of David's 
spirit nowadays. 

As for me, it was in my mind to build. . .. But the word 
of the Lord came to me (vs. 7,8). Some of our best purposes, some 
of our noblest desires, are unrealized in life, because God inter- 
poses obstacles, or forbids our attainment of our longings, This 
does not show that we were wrong in having those purposes 
and desires, nor does it show that we have wholly failed in 
the direction of those yearnings. It was well for us to wish 
and hope and plan thitherward. We are the better for those 
aspirations and endeavors. But the Lord knew what was 
best for his cause, and so for each and all of his loved ones; 
and his will has prevailed accordingly. In such a case, our 
failure is our success; and our unrealized intentions are in 
themselves our best achievement. 

Thou shalt not build an house unto my name, because thou hast 
shed much blood upon the earth in my sight (v.8). The Lord 
does not say that David had done wrong in being a soldier in 
the Lord's cause, and in shedding blood under the Lord’s 
direction; bat the Lord does not say that blood-shedding and 
temple-buiiding are incongruous occupations. There are 
many things that are right in themselves, separately, which 
are not suited to go together. There would be an inappro- 
priateness in detailing a iquad of Christian policemen to 
comfort a mourning family, or to bring spiritual consolation 
into a death-chamber. Whichever side of the Lord's service, 
the sterner or the gerftler, is assigned to us in our life-work, 
we must accept it with its limitations as well as with its pos- 
sibilities. A sturdy old worker once said of the Lord’s plans 
for the care of his sheep-flock : ‘‘ The Good Shepherd has not 
only his under-shepherds to guide his sheep, but he has dogs 
also to keep off the wild beasts and robbers. Some of us have 
to be satisfied with filling the watch-dog’s place.” The 
watch-dog occupation does not, however, tune the voice to 
the tenderer ministries in the flock of Christ, as many who 
hear some of us can testify. 

A son shall be born to thee: . . . he shall build an house for my 
name; and he shall be my son, and I will be his father (vs. 
9,10). Even if we cannot do all we have wished and hoped 
to do for the Lord’s cause, the Lord can have all that, and 
more also, done by those who come after ns. God's plans, in 





















the direction of our best endeavors,are not limited to our 

; nor do they end with our lives. God can do 
through our children a better work than he has done through 
their fathers; and God’s plans for his children include the 
children of his children even unto the thousandth genera- 
tion, according to his promises. It is a comfort, in view of 
qur unfinished life-work, to rest in the conviction that God 
will be a Father to our children, and that he will glorify 
himself in their service for him. 

Now, my son, the Lord be. with thee ; and prosper thou, and 
build the house of the Lord thysGod, as he hath epoken concerning 
thee (v.11). If we want the Lord to be with ns, and if we de- 
sire to prosper, it is important that we find out what the Lord 
has for us to do, and that we go ahead and do just that. The 
trouble with many of us is, that we have our own plans, and 
when we have told the Lord about them, we ask him to be 
with us in the work which we named to him. Then, if he 
fails us, we wonder why. 

Only the Lord give thee discretion and understanding, . . . that 
so thou mayest keep the law of the Lord (v.12), It requires a 
good deal of wisdom to know enough to do as the Lord has 
told us to do; to keep the law of the Lord, after we know 
what that law is. It requires large understanding, as well as 
strong faith, to. perceive that it is always safe, and always 
best, todo right, Most of us know just enough to suppose 
that our way, the way of our longing or of our temptation, is 
a better way than the Lord’s way ; and most of us are resting 
on ourown wisdom just because we don’t know enough to 
know what fools we are. Lord, make that truth clear to us, 
and we shall be in a good state to begin to do better! 

Then shalt thou prosper, if thou observe to do the statutes 
and judgments which the Lord charged: ... be strong, and of 
good courage; fear not, neither be dismayed (v. 13). The 
assurance of prosperity doesn’t relieve the child of God from 
downright work, or from times of sore trial. Of course you'll 
prosper, if you are doing what the Lord has set you to do; 
but you may have a hard time prospering. Prosperity is 
often a hard road to travel; and it sometimes seems as if the 
Lord were against his children on that road. If everything 
seens to be going wrong with you while you are sure that 
you are doing right, keep up and keep at it; be strong and 
of a good courage; dread not, nor be dismayed; then shalt 
thou prosper, if thou takest heed to fulfill the word of God 
to you. 


Philadephia. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


F YOU look at what David said to Solomon, you will fiud 
that he spoke about two things: First, about what Solo- 
mon was to do; and, second, about what he wasto be. And 
if you will carefully examine what David said, you will see 
that he thought, on the whole, more of what his son should 
be, than of what he should do; for he said, that if he did 
his duty, then he would prosper. David felt, however, that 
under the circumstances it would take a good deal of courage 
on the part of Solomon to stick to the right, and this appre- 
hension proved true. 

In making the application of this lesson to our classes, we 
may well call their attention to the fact that to this day our 
lives are divided into two parts: First, that which we are; 
and, second, that which we do. That is, we live two lives, 
the inward and the outward. Of these the latter is more 
apparent, and the former the more important. In the long 
run, what Solomon did was governed by what Solomon was, 
and his lamentable failure (of which we shall learn later on) 
was caused in the first instance by what he failed to be. The 
same thing has been true of all our public men. 

We all acknowledge this in the case of others, yet how 
slow we are to realize that it is the same with us, We all 
want todogreat things. Each in his own favoritesphere would 
like to “ cut a wide swath.” Yet each one is not half as 
anxious to be truly great in character. There are thou- 
sands of men seeking for office to ten who are carefully 
preparing themselves for fitness to take office. The out- 
ward is what men are after, and not the inward; and 
the result is that they make miserable failures. But not 
only is political life full of these sad failures, but business 
life, and even professional life, teems with them. If only 
men would look out first for that which is inward, that 
which is outward would largely take care of itself. But 
they care mostly for the outward, neglecting the inward, and 
thus fail in both. 

We notice that David bade his son be courageous,—to do 
the right. There was great need for this warning, as the 
result showed. For Solomon forgot this injunction and 
became a moral coward, and so in reality ruined his life. 
This moral courage is to-day called for just as much as it was 
then. Men and boys are too often so afraid that they will 
be called cowards that they act in a cowardly way. Do you 
understand this? It is illustrated by the man who for fear 
of the ridicule of his comrades dares not say “No.” This 
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cowardice has ruined many a man, and has brought many a 
girl to bad ends. “Dare to say no” is a fine motto, and one 
which we should inculcate in all of our classes. Look out 
for your inward life, and dare to stand for the right, and you 
will prosper. I know of no other way. Do you? 


New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


O DOUBT, many will use these yerses to teach that 
every heart may be a temple for God, and that such a 
heart will love his house and his worship. But few lessons 
so well suggest and encourage attendance upon church ser- 
vices. While there are reasons why children in prfmary 
classes are not often at church, all who are old enough for an 
intermediate department may be there with profit. It is a 
pleasant matter of interest when the scholar recognizes from 
the pulpit what he has heard in the class; allusions to what 
he knows waken desires to know more. In some charches 
responsive readings are sc used that the youngest may par- 
ticipate. Teacher and pastor may thus be coworkers, for the 
pastor who expects to see children in the pews will have 
some word or message for them, and, in erystalizing truth 
for young listeners, will often benefit older ones, who never 
care for abstract doctrine or theoretical reasoning. A habit 
of church-going may be nurtured by having in the class a 
supplemental exercise, calling for the text, and whatever can 
be repeated from the sermon of the week before. Mature 
hearers are few who can remember the text, the central 
truth, the divisions or the drift of the sermon, some choice 
allusion or beauty of thought, and carry to a “shut-in” or 
absent one such completeness as may be shared and enjoyed. 
Such hearers are those who, in a home where wise counsels 
guided, or in some school where the influences were sacred 
and sweet, formed in early life the habit of attentive listen- 
img and repeating, and, though they knew it not, formed 
analytic methods of thought and memory. 

David's Kingdom Saved.—Recall the picture“of the king, 
alone in the chamber over the gate, mourning, and without 
hope. The people could not quite understand why grief had 
made their king forget all else except that Absalom was lost, 
and that he expressed no relief that the rebellion was ended 
and the kingdom safe. There was discontent among his sol- 
diers ; they had risked their lives, and received no praise or 
gratitude, and the chief captain told David it seemed as if, 
had Absalom lived; and all beside died, it would have 
pleased him well. The king was roused, and sent such mes- 
sages to Jerusalem that he touched “the heart of all the 
men, even as the heart of one man.” 

Th: Return.— How did the escaping company with David 
in his trouble travel, toiling up the Mount of Olives and 
across the Jordan and the wilderness? Not with weeping 
and unsandaled feet they went back. A “ ferry-boat” was 
waiting to bring the king’s household over Jordan, and a 
thousand men, with many more, were in the company. 

A House for the Lord God.— Do you suppose David was glad 
to be in his own city again with the ark? Years went by; 
David was rith, prosperous, honored. And yet one wish of 
his heart had not been granted. What did he, long before, 
tell the prophet Nathan he meant to build? Why did the 
Lord say he should not do it? Did David love the Lord's 
worship any less because he was not permitted to have his 
own way in building? He longed “for the courts of the 
Lord,” and did all that he could that would help to make 
ready for the building of the temple. In the first five verses 
of our lesson, we find’ how he talked to his young son Solo- 
mon, and reminded him of all the Lord had told him, In 
those verses, how many promises can you find which were for 
Solomon himself? They were not heard by Sulomon alone, 
for David stood up and made an address before all the princes 
and captains, rulers and officers, who had guarded his wealth. 

David's Charge to Solomon.—“ Now, my son,” said David, 
“the Lord be with thee,” and he prayed that the Lord would 
give him wisdom ad understanding. Dues the Lord give 
wisdom for the asking? What did James say about it? In 
a few plain words David told Solomon what he should do. 
(Put on the blackboard, have repeated, and, reviewing, rub 
out, and recall.) 


Build the house. Keep the law. 
Take heed to fulfil the statutes 
Be strong. Fear not. 


David gave Solomon all the patterns of the building, the 
porches, rooms, inner chambers, the mercy-seat, courts, rooms 
for the priests, the candlestick, all the vessels to be used. 
The weight of gold and of silver, the candlestick, tables, 
the cherubim for the ark, you can find all in 1 Chronicles 28, 
and that David said all the work of his pattern he had been 
made to understand in writing from the hands of the Lord. 
Treasures for the Temple.—We are not told if David built 
treasure-houses, for 09 palace could have held all; for, beside 
gold, silver, brass, iron, and precions stones, there were cedar- 
trees and marble blocks. David had won much wealth from 










conquered kings, shields of gold and presents from. other 
nations. He told the people he would give treasure of his 
own, saying, “ Because I have set my affection to the house of 
my God.” Then he asked for willing gifts from the people, 
and they freely gave. Read 1 Chronicles 29 : 1-22, and find 
how David and all his people gave wealth and praise, with 
feasting and joyful worship. ° 

What Can we do for the Lord’s House?—Where had David 
set his affection? Each teacher will know best how to direct 
the benevolent work of their scholars, not failing to show 
that when the heart is a temple for God the hands will earn- 
estly work, and not one act of love or service will fall unno- 
ticed before him. The old story, so variously rendered, still 
holds the truth. A king had built a temple. In a dream he 
saw an angel take hisname from the topmost stone, and trace 
another there. He asked why, and the angel said the gare 
more than all; unseen, and, she thought, unknown, in the 
heat of the day; when others rested at noon, she bronght 
bunches of moist fresh grass for the panting oxen which drew 
the great stones. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


ENTRAL Trutu.—Love for God’s house. 

Introduction to Lesson.—Charley, a little boy about as 
large as (calling a boy about eight years old to the platform 
will attract the attention at the beginning of the lesson) you, 
are, had been in the habit, ever since he could remember, of 
spending the summer months, in company with his father 
and mother, at his grandfather’s great farmhouse in Vermont. 
But this year, as business was poor, his father felt he must 
remain in the city, and attend to his store; but both father 
and mother thouglit it best that Charley should have the 
pleasure of the visit os usual, 

His mother thoughtfully packed a little trunk, tucking in 
a box of candy in one corner, putting a new necktie in an- 
other, and hiding a story-book among his clothing, which 
hid many another treasure and reminder of his mother’s and 
father’s love. 

Wien all was ready, Charley started off in great glee, in 
company with a kind neighbor. 

His grandfather met him at the station, and his grand- 
mother had a room ready for him, and such a delightful 
supper! He was so tired and sleepy after his, day’s ride 
that he slept the first night without much thought of home. 

The next day he went with his grandfather to the hay- 
field, and was allowed to ride home on the load, and was 
given the stiil greater pleasure of driving the horses back to 
the fields; but, somehow, everything reminded him of his 
father and mother, and he longed to be at home again. 

When it came toward night, and he watched the mother 
hens tucking the little chicks under their wings, it seemed so 
much to him like-his mother’s tender way of putting himself 
and his brother to bed that he could not well bear the sight. 
The truth was, the boy was homesick. When he went to his 
chamber, and opened his trunk that he had not thought of 
before, and saw how lovingly he had been: remembered, 
he felt that he must go back to his father’s bonse. He 
almost envied his own little dog, who was safe at home. 
Did you ever long so for home when you were away from 
father and mother? I have. 

Then you know how David felt when he thought of God's 
wonderful goodness to him, and lenged to be in his heavenly | 
Father's house. He thought of the swallows and the spar- 
rows that had built their nests in God’s house, and wished 
that he could be there too. 

David knew that God was everywhere, but that he is 
especially near to people in his house. You remember that, 
when the children of Israeli set up the tabernacle in the wil- 
derness, God showed that he was in this house by a pillar of 
cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night (some of the old 
lesson-rolls have a picture showing this). You remember, 
also, that God's, people learned what God wanted them to do 
by watching this cloud. When it moved, they took up their 
tents and followed, but as long as the cloud rested over the 
tabernacle, the people remained in their places. So you see 
they learned to know that God was in his house, ard, through 
it, he would teach them his will, as he would nowhere else. 

We do not to-day need the pillar of cloud and the pillar of 
fire to teach’ us that God is in his house ; for we have already 
learned this through his dealings with the people of Israel. 

God has dune more for us than he did for the Israelites, or 
more than he did for David, for he has given us his only 
begotten Son. “God e0 loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotien Son,” etc. If we love him as we should, we 
surely shall want to be in his house that we may please him, 
and that we may learn more about him, and more about what 
he wants of us. 

In the psalm, or the song, from which our golden text for 
to-day is taken, David tells of his love for God's house, and 
how he longs to be there. He says,“ A day in thy couris 
[or, house] is better than a thousand spent somewhere else, 














































































































































































































































































































































































































I had rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God than 
to dwell in the tents of wickedness.” “ Blessed [or, happy] 
are they that dwell in thy house: they will be still praising 
thee.” (Drill on golden text.) 

Historical Setting.—Last Sunday we learned that the Lord 
Chooseth the way of his people To-day we learn that God’s 
people love the house of God, and choose to be in it, and to do 
what they can for it. 

We shall now see how David showed his love for God’s 
house. You remember that David wanted to build a great 
temple for God, but Nathan the prophet told him that God 
had chosen David’s son Solomon for this work. While David 
was disappointed, he remembered that God knew best, and 
he did not say, as some people would have done, “If I can’t 
do as I want to, I won’t do anything,” but he did the best 
that he could to prepare the material thet Sulomon might 
have everything at hand ready to begin the work. He 
gathered together gold and silver,—millions of dollars’ worth, 
—and brass and iron and timber and stone, He engaged the 
best workmen from all over the land, that nothing might be 
wanting, and “then he called for Solomon his son (show 
lesson picture), and charged him to build a house for the 
Lord, the God of Israel.” He told him how he himself had 
hoped to do this work, but God had said that he could not 
do it, as he was a man of war, but he should have a son who 
_ should live in a time of peace, and he should build the 
house. 

In our picture we see the aged king showing his plans, 
while Solomon reverently listens. As. we look, we can almost 
hear David saying, “ Now, my son, the Lord be with thee; 
‘and prosper thou, and build the house of the Lord thy God, 
as he has said of thee.” “ Blessed are they that dwell in 
thy house.” 

God does not call upon you and me to build him a house, 
but we can do many things to show that we love him and his 
house. (Draw from the class some of these, such as being in 
our places in church and Sunday-school, by inviting others 
to come with us, by bringing our offerings, and by our prayers, 
eic.) 

Our love for the church will be in proportion to our giving 
or sacrificing for it; hence it will be well if this lesson can 
be fullowed by some special work for the church from the 
children. : 


Philadelphia. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


R review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1, Dent (vs. 6-8).—When were the books of Chronicles 
written? What is known about their authorship? Howdid 
David prosper after the death of Absalom? (2 Sam. chaps. 
19 21; 1 Kings, chap. 1.) About what time was this lecson? 
What great purpose of David's life was he going to leave un- 
fiuished? What good comes from such ideals, though we 
may not attain them? How do some mer seek to build a 
house “unto the.name of” themselves? What are some of 
the various reasons God must have for denying men’s noble 
ambitions sometimes? Why should the temple have been 
built by a man of peace? For what other reasons was it best 
that David should not build it? 

2. PostTPONEMENT (vs. 9, 10).—But how did God compen- 
sate David for this denial of his great desire? Why should 
we learn to rejoice when others accomplish things in which 
we have failed? What does the word “Solomon” mean? 
How far wasthis prophecy fulfilled? (1 Kings 4: 20-24; 5:4.) 
Why was peace nece-sa:y to the building of the temple? 
Ilow far are “ peace and quietness” needed for the doing of 
any great deed? On what condition did God promise these 
special blessings to Solomon? (v. 13.) How was Solomon’s 
kivedom established forever ? 4 

8. Tae Lorp pe with THEE (vs. 11-13).—Why is God's 
presence a condition of success? What is the outcome of all 
prosperity which is not accompanied by God's benediction ? 
What “as the Lord hath said of thee” can the Christian 
qivte to confirm his hopes of joy? (John 15:16.) What 
conditions of receiving God’s blessings apply to us as to 
Svlomon ? How can we get the “ wisdom and uaderstanding” 
necessary to “keep the law”? What must be the matter 
when a Christian is not “strong and of good courage” ? 

4. ARISE, AND BE Dorne (vs. 14-16).—In what “trouble” 
had David laid up his stores? How valuabie were these 
“talents”? What was the distinction between “ workmen” 
and “cunning men”? When is the time for young folks, 
preparation having been made, to “arise, and be doing”? 


For the Superintendent 


1. What are some of the great things David had accom- 
plished in his reign? 2. What great thing had God forbidden 
hisdoing? 3. Why? 4 But who did God say would ac- 
complish this? 5. What advantages for doing it would God 
give him? 6. And what materials for the temple had David 
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accumulated? 7, What, in view of this great work, was 
David's exhortation to Solomon? 
Boston, Mass. 
2 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1, What had David planned to do forthe Lord? 2. Whom 
did the Lord appoint to carry out David’s plan? 3. What 
help was ready for Solomon in his work? 4. What sort of 
“temples” are we building day by day? 5. What are some 
of the helps the Lord has ready for us? 

A@ These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 


for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





DAVID LOVED THE PLACE, 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


** A charge to keep I have.” 

“*T love thy kingdom, Lord.” 

‘My Father is rich in houses and lands.” 
** God be with you till we meet again.” 

** Begone, unbelief, my Saviour is near.” 

“ Laborers of Christ, arise.” 

** We'll work till Jesus comes.” 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights ‘ 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


F THE Go tp, THE SILver, AND THE BRASS, AND THE 

IRON, THERE IS NO NumBER.”—There is great diffi- 
culty in the interpretation of the detailed statement in verse 
14 of the wealth which David had accumulated for the build- 
ing of the temple. If the reading of the text be correct, the 
gold and silver would have amounted to one thousand million 
sterling, or five thousand million dollars, a manifestly impos- 
sible sum, supposing the talent to be the same as that men- 
tioned in the offerings for the tabernacle in the wilderness, 
when the whole sum amounted to twenty-nine talents. But the 
Hebrew word for “talent ” simply means “ a circle,”—that is, 
“a round piece,” or “weight.” This varied greatly at differ- 
ent times and in different countries. The Chaldean talent 
was little more than half the talent of the exodus, known as 
the Jewish talent. The Syrian talent, again, was one-fifth of 
the Chaldean, and was in use after the Captivity. If this 
were the weight indicated, it would exceed one hundred mil- 
lions. But there is always a difficulty in the reading of these 
large sums, as in Hebrew they are expressed merely by the 
position of dots placed over the integer, and the misplacing 
of a dot over the beginning instead of the end of the letter 
would multiply the sum by ten. But whatever be the amount, 
we may well believe that there was “no number.” © David, 
though poor at the beginning of his reign, had amassed enor- 
mous sums by his foreign conquests, especially of wealthy 
commercial nations, such as Ammon and Syria. In those 
days, as in Persia at present, every monarch strove to hoard 
bullion and precious stones. Gold, though its possession was 
a proof of wealth, could scarcely be considered a circulating 
medium. The conquest of a city or nation implied the con- 
fiscation of the whole of the precious nietals, by whomsoever 
possessed, for the use of the conqueror. But probably 


the chief source of the wealth amassed by David was his . 


friendship with Hiram, king of Tyre. Hiram the second king 
of Tyre, which had formerly been an oligarchy, much resem- 
bling in that, as in many other respects, its later successor in 
commercial supremacy, the republic of Venice, had united 
under his sway the whole of the Phenician confederacy, 
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From policy, as well as from friendly regard for David, 
Hiram recognized the importance of baving the country in 
his rear, and through which’ the great caravan routes, both 
from Egypt, and Assyria and India, passed, allied by ties of 
friendship, This he secured by lavishgifts of every kind to 
David, and we do not read that he expected or received, after 
the usual Eastern fashion, any return or exchange of presents 
beyond loyal alliance,—for Hiram was “ever a lover of 
David.” 
had been a revolution in the value and supply of the precious 
metals, such as has only once since occurred in the world’s 
history, when the discovery of the New World enriched and 
ruined Spain by pouring into her lap the countless treasures 
of Mexico and Peru. 


It is also to be noted that, at this juncture, there 


The Phenician galleys had penetrated 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules, the Siraits of Gibraltar, and 


had discovered Spain, the most metalliferous region of the 


world. Doubiless Hiram was able, out of this abundance, 
amply to enrich his friend, and as it would be some time 
before the supply became generally distributed throughout the 
East, its concentration, under Solomon in Israel and Phenicia, 
might well cause silver to be nothing accounted of. 

The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing ‘* 


“THovu SHALT Not Buitp aN HovsE unto My NAME, 
BECAUSE THOU HAST SHED MvuecH BLoop.”— The shedding 
of blood, even in war, was held to render a man unclean, and 
so to disqualify him for a time from association with the 
worshipers of God: “ Do ye abide without the camp seven 
days: whosoever hath killed any person” (Num. 31 : 19). 
David had been “a man of war from his youth; ” his hand 
was stained with the blood of thousands. The odor of his 
work clung to his garments, The blood-stained hand might 
not rear a house for the God to whom slaughter was “ strange 
work,” who found no pleasure in it. This prohibition was 
doubtless designed to emphasize the contrast in character 
between Jehovah, the God of Israel, and the fierce and 
truculent gods of the surrounding peoples, who were fre- 
quently indebted for both shrine and adornment to the for- 
tune of war waged under their auspices. > 

“ HE SHALL BE My Son, AND I WILL BE HIS FATHER.” — 
Greatness in origin, as well as elevation in rank, has always . 
been relied upon by rulers in the Orient to impress their 
subjects with a due sense of their dignity. In the Turkish 
dominions, at any public function where tle sultan is toasted, 
the formula employed is, Es-Sultdn ibn es-Sultdn, Abd ul- 
Hamid Khdn, wherein emphasis is laid upon the fact that he 
is not only sultan himself, but also the som of a sultan, come 
of aroyal ancestry. It was not unusual in ancient times for 
a king to claim descent from one or other of the gods rever- 
enced by the people. There was thus thrown around him an 
air of mystery and sanctity, which greatly increased his in- 
fluence over the common herd. According to the Oriental 
use of the word “son,” the phrase, “he shall be my son,” 
while indicating that God would take a special interest in 
Solomon, signified chiefly that he would be distinguished by 
those qualities which were held to be characteristic of Israel’s 
God. “I will be his father,” again, probably suggested 
thoughts of the phrase, “ Father of the king,” as applied to 
the chief minister and adviser of the monarch. Thus Joseph, 
when promoted to this high office in Egypt, is described as 
“father” of Pharaoh, In this sense, the promise may be said 
to have received partial fulfilment in the gift of divine wis- 
dom to the youthful prince. For Solomon, looking to the 
great task before him, the assurance must have been peculiarly 
comforting and inspiring that chief among his counselors 
would be the Omniscient and Omnipotent himself. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
YX 
Lesson Summary 


MRE ‘than twenty years have passed since David made 
known to Nathan his desire to build a house for the 
Lord. Though refused this privilege, which was relegated to 
his son, yet David continues industriously to gather material, 
and to cultivate agencies for his cherished project. At last 
the time for action arrives, All that David can do has 
been done. It only remains for him formally to lay the work 
upon Solomon, whom God has chosen for the task. This is 
done with a rehearsal of David’s purpose which God had 
checked, the divine appointment of Solomon, and his special 
encouragements. Then follow David's charge to his son, a 
statement of preparations already made, and words of cheer 
and stimulus, Thus David, in his love for God’s house, in- 
augurates the work of its construction, and God leads on to 

glorious completion. * 

- 
Added Points 


Happy is the father who can leave his cherished plans for 
God to be executed by his son; and thrice happy is he if 
assured that God approves it all. 

“Rome was not built in a day,” nor was the great temple 
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realized in one generation. Men eome and go, but God works 
“Whe ae time for action comes, then is the time for 
activity amd for trust in God. Such a combination is in- 
vincible. 

Though in the midst-of trouble, yet should we labor on. 
Another will reap the benefit of our sowings, though we may 
be forgotten. 

For God’s work the means are never wanting, nor should 
the agents be. The first he gives, the other he calls. 
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International Primary Lessons 


(OPTIONAL) 


List for Third Quarter 


1 oer! * ec Deut. 6: 4,5; Psa. 116:1,2; Luke? :47; Rom. 8: 
2; 1 Pet. 

Golden rie We love him, because he first loved us. 1 John 4:19. 

2 Onevine Gop. Dent. 6 : 69; Josh. 24: 4,15; 1 Sam. 15 :22;- Psa. 
103 : 17, 18; John 14: 2; Rev, 22: 14. 

Golden Tert. He that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he 
it is that loveth me. John 14: 21 (first clause). 

3. LOVE AND KINDNFSS ve } ai Matt. 6: 14, 15; Matt. 26 : 51, 52; 
Luke 6 : 27-38; 1 Cor. 13; Eph. 4 

Golden Text. AS ve —— hog men should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise. Luke 6 :3 

4. HEL Awe pee Matt. 5: 
5:1,3; > 921; Gal. 6:1,2. 

Golden Teen ser love serve one another. Gal. 5: 1% 


5. OUR Nerensors. Iuke 10: 25-37 ; James 2 : $17. 

Golden Text. Thou shah love thy neighbour as thyselt. 
er clause). 

Ovr DuMB NEIGHBORS (ANIMALS). 

1Gor.9: 9%. 

Golden » ae Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is merciful, 
Luke 6: 

7. apne FOR QU we ves. Psa. 1; 
Mark 7 ; 14-23; I’hfl. 4: 

pnt = s ‘an. Every one of us shall give an account of himself to God. 
Rom. I4 : 12. <o 

& RESISTING Tefpration. Prov. Kg 33 
313; Rom 12:21; Eph. 6: 18-18; Jas. 1: 14. 

er Ty sem Be strong in the Toh and in the power of his might. 


13-16; Acts 3:1-8; Acts 28:1,2; Rom, 


Matt. 19: 19 


Psa. 104 : 10-28; Prov. 12: 10; 


Prov. 3 : 1-4, 13-18 ; Prov. 6 : 6-19; 


Prov. 23 : 2, 21; Matt. 6: 


Eph. 

9. WoRKING Sem 8: 19; Prov. 22:28; Prov. 24: 30:34; Prov. 31: 10- 
31; 1 Thess. 4: i 2 Thess. 3 : 8-12. 

Golden Text. = raatnoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. Gal. 
6:7. 

10. Giving. Prov. 3:9, 10; 19:17; Matt. 6:1921; Luke 6:38; Acts 
20 : 35; 2 Cor. 5: 7-12 °2 Vor. 9 ; 6-8. 

Golden Text. God loveth a cheerful giver. 2 Cor. 9:7. 

ii. a ps ab Inc. Psa. 1; Matt. 5: 3-12; Rom. 12:9-21; Gal. 5: 22- 
26; Phil. 4 


Golden ag Happy is that people, whose God is the Lord. Psa, 144: 
15 (last clause). 


12 THE rg ty +4 Homer. sn 6:2; 
33; 1 Cor. 2:9, 10; Rev. 21; Rev. 2 


Golden Text. If T Hk and prepare a a glace for you, I will come again, 
and reveive you unto mysel 


13. Review. A CHRIST-LIKE LIFF. 
Golden Text. Ye should follow his steps. 


. KY y 
* 
Giving 


John 14:1-3; John 3: li- 


1 Pet. 2:2L 


Lesson for September 6 “ 
By Julia E. Peck 


HERE are several ways of teaching this lesson. First 
we might spend much time in drilling the children on 
these most appropriate texts of our lesson, afterward explain- 
ing their meaning. Again, we might tell a number of Bible 
stories illustrative of our text and title; for instance, the 
story of the widow who gave to the hungry Elijah her last 
bit of food, of Joseph's generosity to his brethren, of Jona- 
than’s kindne s to David (a review, by the way), all this lead- 
ing to our climax, Though he was rich, yet for your sakes he 
became poor; and, finally, Our Lord gave his life for us; 
what can we give him ? 

Another plan is to arrange qur Jesson in topics, with a 
view of forming right habits of giving, developing our sub- 
ject in graded steps in this way : 

1. Giving material things. 

2. Giving thoughts,—thoughtful attentions; this second 
topic a lesson on good manners much needed in most primary 
classes. 

3. Giving,ourselves (self-sacrifice). 

4. Giving our souls to the Lord. 

It will not be enough to talk about the underlying -prin- 
ciples of giving, even if we present the most spiritual side of 
the question, that is, giving for Christ's sake, unless the hear- 
ing and the knowing shall be followed, on the part of the 
children, by actual doing of generous deeds and the giving of 
generous gifts, and this habitually. 

A secular teacher of any standing plans that every lesson 
shall contain material for what is called “ action culture.” A 
lesson which contains more than the children can learn and 
work out for themselves is a great mistake, and this because 
the teacher wishes to guard strictly against the formation of 
habits of failure, knowing that, if she allows her children to 
fail too often in recitation and in the working out of their 
lessons, the habit of failure becomes fixed for life. We have 
this principle in mind as we teach of spiritual things, giving 
our chidren no more than they can do with God's help, yet 
keeping ourselves alert to see that they not only learn their 
texts, but work out the thonght of their texts, during the 
week, holding ourselves responsible for the habits of success 
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or failure which our children are forming from week to week 
in our classes, 

We cannot in one lesson teach habits of generosity, but 
we can make a beginning, and fullow it up during the year, 
holding this in mind as we make our house-to-house visits 
among our pupils. 

Begin with a talk of Christmas and birthday gifts, for the 
children remember and tell with pleasure of the gifts made 
with their own hands, and of the appreciation with which 
these gifts were received. The golden text, with “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive,” belongs here. With this 
thought of giving material things we may use the Bible 
stories suggested in the opening paragraph. 

The next step isthe giving of thoughts, —watchful, thought- 
ful care for the comfert of others. And here the much- 
needed lesson in good manners comes in; for, while the 
teacher shows the selfishness of fergetting or ignoring those 
about us, she leads the children to note that even here in 
class we must watch carefully to show each other polite 
attentions, illustrated at this point by the passing of a choice 
aud favorite picture. Those children who are learning to 
“ give thought to each other” stand back, and let the little 
ones have the best place to see this picture. 

With our topic, giving thought for others, we teach that 
we are giving something more rare and beautiful than gifts 
which can be bought with money. 

The next step, the giving of self (self-sacrifice). Illustrate 
this by telling of Him who for our sakes became poor, who 
gave his life for us. How much of self are we willing to 
give each other for his sake? This is the hardest part of our 
lesson to learn, and both children-and teacher-explain why 
this isso. God only can help us to givein this way. Let 
us ask him now. (Prayer.) 

For a plan of action, to be carried out during the week, we 
write the following on the blackboard, which the children 
may copy on blank cards, the older boys copying for the 
little ones : 

Giving 

1. We will be generous with our treasures. 

2. We will give thought to others’ needs. 

3. We will give ourselves to others, 

4. We will give our souls to the Lord. 

This card we are to hang in sight, and try this plan all 
the week. How many will try? 

Northampton, Mass. 
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A Look Ahead 


oOo 
International Lessons for 1898 


Studies in the Gospel by Matthew 


Note.—The parallel and related posuaqes mentioned in connection 
with ‘the assigned lessons will, it is hoped, stadied in connection with 
the lessons, to give a better understanding of their ferce and meaning. 


FIRST QUARTER. 


January 2. 


1. Jesus and John. Matt.3:7-17. (Study Isa. 40:15; Matt. land 


2; John 1 . 19-34.) Memory verses: 13-17. 
Golden Text. This is my beloved Son, in whom I anf well pleased. 
Matt. 3 : 17. 
January 9. 
2. Jesus Tempted. Matt. 4: 1-11. (Comp. Luke 4:1-13 and Heb. 
Memory verses: 41 


4: 14-16.) 
Golden Text. For in that he himself hath <r’ being tempted, he 


is able to succor them that are tempted. Heb. 2: 


January 16. 


3. Beginning of the Ministry of Jesus. Matt. 4: 17- (Study 
=> Matt. 4: 12-16 and John 1 : 35-61.) Memory verses : 1-30 
Text. The people which sat in darkness saw greatlight. Matt. 


January 23. 

4. The Doutsendes. Matt. 5 : 1-12. 

Money verses ; 
Golden 


(Study the whole chapter.) 
3-10. 
4, Yeare the light of the world. 


Matt. 5.14, 
January 3, 
5. How os Pray. Matt. 6:5i5. (Read the whole chapter.) Memory 
verses : 9-13. 
Golden Text, Pray to thy Father which isin secret. Matt. 6:6. 
February 6. 
6. one. Father's Care. Matt.6:24-34. (Read Matt.7.) Memory 
verses : 
Golden iy He careth for you. 1 Peters: 7. 
February 13. 
7. The Call of Matthew. Matt.9:%17. (Read chap.%.) Memory 


verses : 12, 13. 
Golden Text. Follow me. Matt. 9:9. 


February 2. 


& The Twelve Sent Forth. Matt. 10:215. (Read chap. 10, and 
compare Luke 10: 1-30.) Memory verses: 58. 
ien Text. Freely ye have received, freely give. Ma‘t. 10:8 


February 27. 
9. Warning and Invitation. Matt. 1): 
chapter. and Luke 19: 41-48.) Memory verses: 28- 
Golden Text. Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest. Matt. 11 : SB. 


March 6. 


10. Jesus and the Sabbath. Matt. 12: 1-15. 
compare Mark 2 : 23-24 and Lake 6 : 1-11.) 


20-30. (Read the whole 


(Read Matt. 12, and 
Memory Verses : 10-12. 


Golden Text. The Son of man is Lord even of the sabbath day. Matt. 
12:8. 

March 13. 

ll. The Wheat and the Tares. Matt. 15 : 24-30, 43. (Read the 
whole chapter.) Memory verses : 37-48. 

Golden Text. He that soweth the good seed is the Son of man. Matt. 
13 : 37. 

March 2. 

12. John the Baptist Beheaded. Mati.i4:1-12 (If.used asa 
temperance lesson, read the account of Belshazzar’s drunken feast, Dan. 
5:1-31.) Memory verses: 6-10. 

Gotden Text. Reop thy heart with all diligence ; for out of it are the 
issues of life. Prov. 4: 22. 

March 27. 

13. Review. 


Golden Text, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God. Matt. 
16 : 16. 


SECOND QUARTER. 


April 3, 


1. The Woman of Canaan. Matt, 15 : 21-31. 
1 Kings 17 : 1-24. “res emory verses: 2} 

Gorden Text en came she and worshipped him, saying, Lord, help 
me, Matt 15 1B: 


April 10. 


2. Sufferings of Jesus Foretold Matt. 16 : 21-28, 
16 : 1-28, and Mark 8: 27-34.) Memory verses: 24-26. 
Golden Isa. 53 : 5. 


Text. He was bruised for our iniquities, 
Or, The Resurrec‘ion of Soom. (Faster lesson.) Mark 16; 1-4 
(Cc ‘ompare Matt, 28.) Memory verses: #, 7. 
Golden Text. Now is Christ risen ‘from the dead, and become the first- 
fruits of them that slept, 1 Cor. 15: 
an 17. 


3. The Transfi watten. Diats. 17: 1-9. (Read Matt. 17 and 
2 Peter 1 : 12- oe ae ory ve 


eB: 
Golden ‘Text. — his ad r the glory as of the on! otten of 
the Father. John1: i ss 4 a - hos 
pril? 


4. A Lesson = Forgiveness. Matt. 9 : 21-3. 
Memory verses: 

Golden Text. inlaies, and ye shall be forgiven. 
May 1. 

Matt, 21 : 6-16. 


(Read Matt. 


(Read chap. 18.) 
Luke 6 : 37. 


5. The Srumennt Entry. (Read Matt. 20 and 21.) 
Memory verses : 

Golden Text. + to the _ ge Revie : Blessed {s he that cometh 
in the name ofthe Lord. Matt, 21: 


‘ ae ‘ 


6. The Marris Feast. Matt. 22 : 1-14. 
Memory verses : 


Golden Text. 


(Read the whole chapter.) 


pf. Sp for all things are now ready. Luke 14:17 


May 15. 
7. Watchfulness. pion. 24: 42-51. (May be used as a temperance 
Read chaps., 23, 44, and Rom. 14: 1-13.) Memory verses: 44-46, 


Golden at. Watch Vesbetoess for ye know not what hour your Lord 
doth come.- Matt, 24 : 42. 
May 22. 


8. The Day of Judgment. Matt. 2% : 31-46. 
Rey. 20: 11-15.) Memory verses : 34-36. 

Golden Text. 
Matt. 16 : 27. 


(Read Matt, 3 and 


May 2%. 
9. ae Lord's Supper. Mait. 26: 17-30. (Read Matt. 
14 : 12-25; Luke 22 : 7-20; John 13 : 1-30; and 1 Cor. 11 : 23-34,) 
verses : r abon. 


Golden Text, As often as ye eat this gy ea0 drink this cup, ye do 
shew the Lord's death till he come. 1 Cor. 11: 


Mark 
ieee 


June 5. 
10. Jesus Condemmed. Matt. 27:11-26. (Real Matt. 27: 1-3i and 
John 18 : 20-40.) Memory verses: 21-24. 
; — Text, Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, 1 Tim, 
es June 12. 
Matt. 27 : 35-50. (Read Matt. 27 : 35-46; John 


, ll. Jesus Crucified. 


9 : 1-37; and Isa. 53.) Memory verses : 35-: 


Golden Text. Chr:st died for our sins according to the Scriptures. 
1 Cor. 16 : 3, 
June 19. 
- The Risen Lord. Matt. 3: 7. (Read Matt. 28; Luke 24; 


eal i Cor. 15:1-20.) Memory verses: 18- 
Golden Text. 1 am he Te liveth, -—_ ‘was dead ; and, behold, I am 
alive for evermore. Rev. 


June 2%. 
123. Beview. - 
Golden Text. Keep yourselves in the love of God, looking for the 
mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life. Jude 21, 


Studies in the History of the Ten Tribes 


THIRD QUARTER. 
July 3. 


1. The Kingdom Biysees. | ., Kings 12: 1625. (Read 1 Kings 
12:1to14:20.) Memory verses: 
Golden Text. A soft answer ths J away w rath : but grievous words 


stir up anger. Prov. 15:1. 


July 10. 
1 Kings 17 : 1-16. 


2. Elijah, the Pro het. (Read the whole chap- 


ter.) Memory verses : 
Golden Text. And the barrel of meal wasted not, aoner a the cruse 
of oil fail, according to the word of the Lord. 1 Kings 1 7: 6. 
- July 17. 
3. Elijah on Carmel. {| Kings 15 : 30-39. (Read chaps. 17 : 17 te 
18 : 46.) ‘mory verses: 36-39 
Golden ¥ert. And when all the people saw it, they fellon their faces: 
and they said, The Lord, he is the God; the Lord, le isthe God. 1 Kings 
18 : 39. 
July 24. 


Elijah’s Fight and Encouragement. 
(ie ‘ad the chapter.) Memory verses: #12 
Golden Text. Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for him. 
c July 31. 
1 Kings 21 : 4-16. 


i*Kings 19 : 1-16, 
Psa. 37 :7. 
5. Naboth’s Vineyard. 


Memory verses - 
Golden Text. 


(Read chaps. 21 and 22.) 


4-6. 
Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's house. Exod. 2: 17. 


August 7. 
6. Elijah’s Spirit ae. Elisha. 2 Kings 2: 615. 
ter.) Memory verses: 11-1 
Golden Texi. How Ba more shall your r poouney Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask-bim? L uke 11 


August 4. 
7. The yy + ee sSeom. 2 Kings4: 2-37. 
Memory verses: 32-# 


Golden Text. Cast ‘thy burden upon the Lord, and he sbali sustain 
_— Psa. 55: 22. 


(Read the chap- 


(Read the chapter.) 


August 21. 
s. Naaman Healed. * Kings 5: 1-1. 
ory verses: 13, 14. 
Golden Text. Heal a, O Lord, and I shall be healed ; save me, and I 
shall be saved. Jer. 17:14 


(Read the chapter.) Mem- 


Angust 28. 
9. Elisha at Dothan. 2 Kings 6: 8-18. 
Memory verses: 15-17 
Goiden Text. The angel of the Lord gugpmgemh round about them that 
fear him, and delivereth them. Psa. #4: 


: ge goed 4. 
10. The Death of ciehe. 2 Kings 13 : (Read the whole 
chapter.) Memory verses: 20, 
Golden Trat. Precious in the 4 ht of the Lord is the death of his saints, 
- 116 : 15. 


(Read 2 Kings 6 : 1-24) 


14-3. 


September 11. 
11. Sinful Indaigence. Amos 6:1-4. 
lesson.) Memory verses: 
Golden Text. ‘They also have coven ‘eae wine, and through strong 
drink are out of the way. Isa, 25:7. 


(The quarterly temperance 


September 18. 
ay Captivity of the Ten Tribes. semen 9-18. (Read 2 Kings 
: 1-23; Amos6; Hos.5.) Memory verses: 14, 
‘Golden Text. If thou seek him, he will be found of eens but if theu 
forsake him, he wil! cast thee off jor ever. 1 Chron. 8: 


September 2. 


13. Review. 
Goiden Text. No good thing will be withhold from them that walk 
uprightly. Psa. 8:11. 
Studies in the History of Judah 
FOURTH QUARTER. 
October 2. 
1. Reformation under saan. 2 Chron. 14:212. (Read chaps. 14, 
15, and 16.) Memory verses: 
Golden Text, Help us, O Lord our God ; for we rest on thee. 2 Chron, 
14: 11. 
October 9. 
2. Sehashaghat Good Botan. 2 Chron. 17 : 1-10 (Read 1 
Kings l4 : 21 to 16:34.) Memory verses: 
Golden Text. In = thy ways iauwtetes him, and he shall direct 


thy paths. Prov.3: 
October 16. 
3. The Temptie Reperes. 2 Chron. 4: 413. (Read 2 Kings u 
and 12) Memory verses: $11 
Golden Text. And the men did the work faithfully. 2 Chron 3:12 


(Read Matt. 15, and 


He shall reward every man according to his works. , 
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Octeber 23. 


7 Isaiah Called to Service, Isa. 6: 1-15. 
emory verses: 5-8. 

rtd Text, \ heard the veice of the Lord, saying, Whom shall I 
send, and who will go forus? Then said I, Here au 1; send me. Isa, 
6:8. 


October 30, 
5. Messiah's i inggem Foretold. 
ter, and also Isa. 2 1-/,) Memory verses; 2-4, 
Gold n Text. ' rhe dd. siiall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the wa‘ers cover the sea. Isa. 11: 


(Read Ezek, 2 and 3.) 


Isa. At 1-10, (Read the chap- 


November 6. 
6. Hezekianh’s Great Passover. 
Chron. %: 1-19.) Memory verses: 10-13. 
Golden Text. Yield yourselves unto the Li ord, and enter into his sanc- 
tuary. 2 Curon. 80 : 8. 


2 Chron. 30 : 1-13. (Comp. 2 


Nove — r 13, 


7. The A Invasion. 2 Kings 19 : 20-<2, 28-37. 
ee. and Psa. 46 and 48.) A dm verses; 32-1 
Golden Text, God \s our refage and st:ength, a very present help in 
trouble, 


Psa, 46: 1. 
November 20. 


(Read the 


s. Manaaseh’ «Sin and Repentance. 2 Chron, 33: 9-16, (Read 
the whole chapter.) Memory verses: 12, 

Golden Text. if we confexs our sins, he is ‘faithful and just to forgive 

us our sins, and tu Cleanse us f.om all unrighteousness, 1 John |: 9. 
November °7. 

Temperance Lesson. Prov.-4 : 10-19. (Read the chapter.) 

Tue fourth Suncay in Noven ber is observed as “ Temperance Sunday ? 
n Great Britain.) Memory vi rses: 14, 4 

My son, if sinners entice ‘thee, consent thou not. Prov. 


: _— Text. 


December 4. 
10. The Rook of the Law Found. 2 Kings 2 : 8-2. 
2Chron. 4.) Memory verse: 19. 
Golden Text. Blessed are they a. y ep his testimonies, and tirat seek 
him with the whole heart. Psa. 


(Read 


December 11. 


il. Trying to Destroy God's Word. Jer. 36: 20-02. (Read the 
Chapter.) Memory verse. 32 
Golden Text. Tlie word 0: our God shall s‘and for ever. Isa. 40: 8. 


December 18, 


12. The Captivity ot Jaden. Jer, 52: 1-11, (Read 2 Kings 2% and 
1 


Jer 5.) Memory verses: #11. 
Golven Text. Ye shall seek me, and find me, when ye shall search for 
me with all your heart. Jer. 29; 14. 
December 25. 
18. Revie 
Golden bh Ae! ‘Return unto me,and [I will return unto you, saith the 
aaee of Dente. Mal, 4:7. 


A Christmas Lesson. (Read Luke 2: 
Mieehers verses: 1,2 
Goiden Text. For unto you is ba #1 Gay in the city of David a 
Saviour, which i- Christthe Lord. Luk 


Heb, 1 : 1-9. 1-20.) - 





The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books that they may desire to purchase, 
—religious or secular, oid or new, and by whomsoever 
published. An order for a book should be addressed to 
Book Department of -The Sunday,School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ~ It should state the full 
title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 
and address of the publisher, if possible, and should be 
accompanied by the amount necessary to cover the pub- 
lisher’s advertised price, if known. No charge will be 
made for postage or delivery. 
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Recent Research in Bible Lands * 


WO hundred years ago, when Prideaux wrote his 
Connections between sacred and profane history, 
the Old Testament rose a lofty and unknown pillar, 
about whose base were grouped the brief annals of 
Persia as recorded by the Greek. A hundred years 
ago, and for sixty years of the century now closing, 
Egypt and Assyria carried the environment of the 
sacred narrative a thousand years before the date when 
Herodotus began Persian anna!s, abort five hundred 
years before Christ. Yet of clear connection between 
early Israel and Egypt there was none; and for long 
centuries the biblical record, this tall and solitary col- 
umn bearing the dealings of God with the race, rose 
alone in the untenanted annals of contemporary history. 
Of the atmosphere which’ surrounded it, and of the 
storms of battle which beat about it, none knew. 

In twenty, or even fifteen, years past, the search-light 
of archeological research has gone still farther up the 
column, This new illumination is scattered in reports, 
papers, and transactions. It cannot yet be reduced to 
an ordered narrative. Yet experts can give outlines, 
each in his own field. From time to time articles by 
such experts, in The Sunday School Times, summarize 
the latest news of these explorations. Articles by eight 
of these authorities have been brought together in a book 
called Recent Research in Bible Lands; and now, for 
the first time, Bible students are enabled to read in a 
single volume a concise, authoritative, ead up-to-date 
presentation of facts and discoveries that have hitherto 
been available only to one whose purse enabled him to 
buy, and whose intercourse with scholars enabled him to 
keep track of, the scattered reports and monographs 
that have appeared on this subject. 





* Recent Research in Bible Lands: 
Professor J. F. McCurdy, Ph-D., LL.D ; Frederick Jones Bliss, Ph.D. : 
Professor Herman V. Hil recht, Ph.D., D.D.; Professor ey 3 
Bayee, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. ; Professor Fritz Hommel. Ph. D.; by item 
Hayes Ward, D.D., LL.D ; Professor J. P. Mahaffy, D. D, ».C.L; 
Professor W. M. Ramsay, LL.D., D.C.L. Edited by Herman Y Hil- 

ht. With map. ry AB illustrated, Pp. xiv, 269. Philadelphia : 
n D. Wattles € Co. $1.50. 


Its Progress and Results. By 


active world, the first definite knowledge about which has 





Egypt has hitherto been the first known cradle of 
Israel, but Abram came from Ur of the Chaldees, and 
the narrative sets him in relation to a thronged and 


such close relations with the Bible?” and adds words of 
practical suggestion as to the scope and methods of 
archeological inquiry. Following this is an account by 
the American archeologist, Dr.’ Frederick Jones Bliss, 
now at work in Palestine, of the modern method of ex- 
cavation layer by layer. ‘ 

Few single volumes of two hundred and sixty-nine 
pages cover a range so wide, in a method so accurate, with 
results so important. While full of interest, these papers 
are not merely “popular.” No attempt has been made 
to adjust the facts to preconceptions, and no desire is 
apparent to challenge any accepted view. As a sum- 
mary of wide-spread exploration in many fiélds, it is 
restrained and conservative, but it is also clear and 
emphatic. Copious indices make reference easy. The 
volume is an invaluable quarry to any man who wishes 
to learn direct from scholars, in the language and with 
the authority of scholars, the latest light that archeology 
sheds on the Bible. Its well-selected illustrations, in 
addition, present an unusual number of monuments and 
objects recently discovered and unfamiliar. A photo- 
type frontispiece of unusual beauty gives one a vivid idea 
of the magnitude of the actual explorations in progress at 
Nuffar. This picture and a number of others in the 
book have never before been published. 
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History of the Young Mezx's Christian Association, Vol. ‘- 
The Founding of the Association, 1844-1855. By L. 
Doggett, Ph.D. (8vo, pp. 191. New York: The futer 
national Committee of Ycung Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, $1.) 


When the Young Men’s Christian Association cele- 
brated its semi-centennial anniversary at London in 
1894, the attention of the world was drawn to the story 
of thé young clerk George Williams, and the blessing 
which had attended his faithful labors, until Queen 
Victoria selected him for the honor of knighthood as a 
conspicuous benefactor of his fellowmen, Dr, Doggett, 
state secretary of the Ohio association, has issued a his- 
tory of the founding o& the movement, which was pre- 
pared as a thesis in the Department of Sociology in the 
University of Leipsic. It is marked by the thoroughness 
of research and discussion characteristic of German uni- 
versities,, The author traces the institution to its germ 
in the social force of Christianity, shows that it sprang 
directly from the evangelical movement in the Protes- 
tant churches, and that it has held tenaciously to its 
evangelistic purpose. Many differences have neces- 
sarily characterized its development in Europe, America, 
and, on heathen ground. In relating the American 
movement, high praise is awarded to the labors of the 
Rev. W. C.-Langdon, who brought about a federation of 
the local Associations, thus giving wider scope to their 
efforts, and preparing the way for the noble work of the 
Christian Commission during the Civil War. 


been furnished within the past fifteen years by explora- 
tion in, and study of, Southern Chaldea. The results of 
this work are outlined, in the new volume, by Dr. Her- 
man V. Hilprecht, This scholar occupies a unique 
position among Assyriologists, both for the opportunities 
he has had to study archaic text and the use he has 
made of these opportunities. In the second part of his 
chapter Dr. Hilprecht outlines the discoveries of M. de 
Sarzec, a French explorer at Tello. Thedoings of kings, 
objects and modes of worship, inscriptions, implements, 
and statues, have been laid bare here, beginning with 
Urukagina, of the fifth millennium B.C. A dynasty 
with six kings, beginning with Ur Nina, has been estab- 
lished, and their relations with the region about have 
been described. In the first part of his paper Dr. Hil- 
precht summarizes the results of the great expedition of 
the University of Pennsylvania, in which he shared, and 
whose results he has published. These give the con- 
tinuous history of the shrine at Nuffar, in Southern 
Babylonia, from 1140 to 3800 B.C., with inscriptions 
which furnish glimpses for a thousand years earlier. 
The third part of this paper covers recent Turkish dis- 
coveries which add to our light of the Assyrian period. 
In fifty pages, therefore, Dr. Hilprecht brings together 
the fresh light shed on history from 625 to 4000 B.C, A 
more extraordinary span of record.d history has never 
before been revealed in a single decade of excavation, 

Next to the Egyptian and the Chaldean, the Hittite 
figures in the early biblical history. A disputed name 
up to twenty years ago, the past twenty years have made 
clear the, character, position, and monuments of a people 
centering in Cappadocia, and holding the roads connect- 
ing Palestine and Mesopotamia with Asia Minor,—a 
mountain race. Dr. William Hayes Ward, who has 
done much to elucidate this vexed question, with the aid 
of a map and illustrations of Hittite monuments describes 
the record of these people on Assyrian and Egyptian 
monuments and their own, For hundreds of years the 
Hittites checked the northern conquests of Egypt, Chal- 
dea, and Assyria, Syria lying between. 

Professor A. H* Sayce, in his chapter on “ Research 
in Egypt,” points out that the Tel el-Amarna tablets 
give a picture of the condition of Palestine when an out- 
lying province of Amenophis IV. This diplomatic cor- 
respondence, together with official reports, leave Jewish 
development no longer in utter vagueness, but show it as 
part of a world of statecraft, administrative activity, and 
extended empires, whose conflicts left Palestine open to 
the occupation of the tribes whom Joshua led from the 
Desert. Earlier, as Professor Sayce shows, Egypt, by 
recent exploration, has been proved to have reached its 
highest civilization; later came the Egyptian reaction 
under Rameses, and his oppression of the Jews. 

In the shadowy years in which their leader, Moses, 4 
disappears in Arabia, there are glimpses of an earlier 
civilization there. Dr. Fritz Hommel; in “ Discoveries 
in Arabia,” follows the stream of reference to Arabia, be- 
ginning in Chaldean records of about 4000 B.C. At 2000 
B. C., King Khammu-rabi was at the head of an Arabian 
dynasty in Babylon. In South Arabia, Dr. Edward 
Glaser has brought to light an entire series of new in- 
scriptions from 700 B.C., or “ some centuries earlier,” to 
A.D. 542, which indicate the existence of organized 
Sabean and Minean kingdoms in this region. How 
far back this record stretches no one yet knows; but here 
is another field, hitherto empty, in the Sabeau or 
Arabian environment of Palestine and the Jews, peopled 
with new figures, 

To most people the early history and surroundings of 
Christianity are as faintly defined as the more ancient 
narrative. Of the general history of the period, much is 
known ; of its minute personal life, but little. So far as 
contemporary Egypt is concerned, for two centuries 
before and six after, the veil has suddenly been lifted by 
the discovery that the dry sands of the Fayyam have 
preserved the accounts, reports, tax-lists, judicial decis- 
ions, and books of the days of the Ptolomies and of Rome. 
Professor Mahaffy describes these in detail, and their 
relation to the early church. Not less important is the 
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Voyage to Viking Land. By 


Thomas Sedgwick Steele. 
(8vo, illustrated, pp. xxii, 194. 
$2 


Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 


Mr. Steele, who is an expert with the camera, gives, 
in this handsomely printed volume, a brief narrative of a 
summer voyage along the picturesque coast of Norway 
to the North Cape. The most attractive part of the book 
is in the numerous illustrations of persons, places, and 
objects of interest, well executed from photographs by 
the author. It is a pleasing souvenir of a holiday trip, 
and may delight the eyes and mind of those who cannot 
enjoy the actual travel to the mountains, fjords, and 
waterfalls of Norway. 

- 


Practical Thoughts of a Mother. From the German of F, 
Michael, Translated by M. E. B. (i2mo, pp. xi, 240. 
Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.) 


While bearing on every page the impress of German 
life and thought, this book has many sensible, excellent 
hints concerning the intercourse of parent and child in 
the home. There is an absence of any religious ele- 
ment, even when it would seem almost impossible to 
avoid introducing such. But a pure, healthful senti+ 
ment breathes throughout the book, and some of its 
chapters are especially good. 


a 


light which has been shed on the accuracy of the Book of 7” hg mee hie Geko’ A see, 
Acts by Professor W. M. Ramsay, who has altogether cents.) A 


recast the movements of Paul, and added to the many 
points in-which Acts is found to have the most minute 
local accuracy. 

This most interesting volume begins with a general 
sketch on “Oriental Research and the Bible,” by Profes- 
sor J; F. McCurdy, in which he treats of the question, 
“How is it that archeological science is brought into 


A quiet, devout meditation on the Saviour, with many 
quotations of hymns and prose writings expressive of 
devotion to Christ and consciousness of his immediate 
presence, is given in this litle book. Abundant use of 
Scripture words also gives warrant for the teaching: that 
Christ may be brought by faith into very close union 
with the daily life. 




















Convention Calendar for 


1896 


Kentucky, at Owensboro... .. August 25-27 
North Carolina, at Chapel ‘Hill. .Augwst 25-27 
South Carolina, at Florence......... August 25-27 
Missouri, at Jefferson City........... August 25-27 
Middle Tennessee, at Clarksville.. August 26-28 
Massachusetts, at Northampton.,....October 6-8 
Connecticut, biennial, at Hartford..October 6-8 
Maine, at Saco ........ se vevesseeeOCtober 13-15 


Vermont, at Barlington.............October 13-15 
Pennsylvania, at Carlisle......... .; {October 13-15 
Oklahoma, at El Reno..........s0++. ‘October 13-15 


New Hampshire, at Nashua.... November 10-12 
Rhode Island, at Providence .. November 13, 14 
Michigan, at Kalamazoo........ November 17-19 


Tennessee, at Nashville.......... November 17-19 
District of Columbia, at Washington, Nov, 23-25 
Utah, at Salt Lake City. ........ November 27-29 
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Bad Habit of Fatigue 
[Professor W. L, Bryan, in the Chautauqua Assembly 
Herald.) 


HE life of a man is made up of mo- 
tions. These motions, every one of 
them—the motion of the hand, the motion 
of the mouth, the invisible motions that 
go on within us, all these motions cost 
force. This force must come from some- 
where. It does as a matter of fact for the 
most part come from the nervous system, 
from the nerves themselves, the brain and 
spinal cord. ... This nervous energy and 
the power to keep making it as fast as it 
is used constitute the nervous capital, con- 
stitute the fundamental physical capital, of 
aman’s life. Without it, without enough 
of it, he is bankrupt. With it, it does not 
follow that he is an efficient man,because 
other things are necessary besides physical 
force. ... 

Another thing that is true of fatigue is 
that as it continues there is a posioning of 
the blood. This was proved by a distin- 
guished Italian physiologist by a very 
striking experiment. You know very 
well that physiologists are able at pleasure 
to convey the blood from one animal to 
another animal without serious injury to 
either one of them. And this bringing of 
this fatigued blood into the system of the 
rested animal produced all the symptoms 
of fatigue. This is one of the most im- 
portant discoveries in practical aspects 
that have been made in recent times. .. . 

Now, there is a great rhythm in fatigue. 
And this great capital rhythm in fatigue 
is one of the most important things that I 
will have to bring to you in regard to this 
matter of rhythm, whose first stage is 
characterized in general by depression, 
whose second stage is characterized in 
general by exhilaration, and whose third 
stage is a stage of collapse. What is it 
that appears in the body as we discover 
fatigue? All the time there is force going 
out through the whole body carrying on 
the organic processes. At the same time 
also force is going out from the nerve cen- 
ters to the muscles, and holding them 
tense without effort on our part. One of 
the first things that appears, and which 
proves very important in the long run, 
after fatigue, is that there is not sufficient 
force on hand for the purpose of carrying 
on this process, and the muscles lose tone. 
One of the first things, then, is this flac- 
cidity of the muscles, . . 

Another thing that begins to happen at 
the same time is a loss of accuracy in the 
finer movements. A friend of mine who 


‘used to bé the crack baseball pitcher in 


his college told me that he sometimes 
tries to pitch again, and finds that he can 
pitch very well for a time, and then he 
loses the power to do so successfully be- 
cause the control over the finer movements 
necessary in the throwing of curves is 
lost. A very large proportion of all the ac- 
cidents to working children in the fac- 
tories of Illinois, according to a recent 
investigation, occurs after two o’clock in 
the afternoon. That means simply that 
these children have become fatigued, and 
the power is lost to make the motions that 
are required by their work and at the 
same time not to put themselves in the 
way of the machine. 

At the same time that we lose this init 
untary control of the muscles there comes 
a change in the organic sensations—a- 
difference in all the sensations that come 
in from all parts of the body, inside and 
outside.... Along with this depressed 
feeling and this lost tone of muscle there 
comes unquestionably an affection of the 
will....Try to pay attention with per- 
fectly lax muscles. I think you will find 
it extremely difficult to pay attention with- 
out at the same time stiffening the muscles. 
And in the moments when we have most 
clearly decided what we will do, it seems 
to me the body is characterized by strong 
muscle tension, The limbs are set. The 
fist is forcibly clenched. The teeth are 
set. It is impossible to act as quickly 
when lying as when standing, because this 
tension of the muscles has come to be con- 
nected with a firm and strong will. 

And closely connected with this you 
will find that there is an affection of the 
tension in our power to think quickly and 
accurately. Many measurements have 
been made, both in laboratory and in 
school, which show that a fatigued man 
cannot think as quickly and he cannot 
think as accurately as a rested man. It 
has been proposed as a test of fatigue in 
school children to find out whether they 
can work asrapidly and whether they can 
work as accurately. 

At the same time there is with this 
fatigue a loss of organizing power. The 
great characteristic of life is its organizing 
power. It takes in some of the raw stuff 
and organizes it into a nature of its own; 
it takes in its environment, and works it 
up into stuff of a finer tissue. And one 
measure of the mind is its power of 
organizing-the experiences which come to 
it. . Now when fatigue comes this power 
is affected. The most delicate and essen- 
tial relations which the mind might be 
capable of seeing do not occur. 

Another thing that happens, or may 
happen, and one of the most interesting 
phenomena in fatigue, is thi=, that with 
this disintegration of mental activity there 
may come about an intensifying of activity 
in certain ways. In a normal. healthy 
organization every part is in constant co- 
operation with every other part. If in one 
organ there is intense activity which is 
not helpful co-operation With the others, 
we understand that to be adisease. With 
this disintegration which comes with 
fatigue it often happens that certain ac- 
tivities become intense, and we suffer from 
what we call insistent or fixed ideas. ... 

All of these things take on a significance 
for us which is intensified when we sée 
how this normal fatigue may pass into 
chronic fatigue. For if one keeps up 
work there is a poisoning of the blood 
and an intoxication. Did you ever sit up 
all night studying or writing? If so, do 
you remember that along about two o’clock 
in the morning, perhaps, you felt your 
head grow clearer than ever, and you felt 
yourself to have greater power than ordi- 
nary todo work ? Your muscles are now all 
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now. Your head is perfectly clear, and 
you are able to do more work in a few 
minutes than you could in hours before. 
I have known scholars and teachers to say 
that they could do their best work between 
two and three o’clock in the morning. 
The fact is that you are drunk. It is 
scientifically true,—real poison, intoxica- 
tion in one of its worst forms. 

And that is not the worst of the matter, 
because, when I am intoxicated in this 
way, I lose a great deal mors force than I 
can make any reasonable use of. It is 
wasting itself in a thousand ways. What 
it does is this: it flows off through the | 
muscles, but most of all through the. 
easiest channels, and the result is that it | 
establishes certain vicious physiological | 
habits; and the result is that presently the 
person who indulges in two-o’clock-in-the- | 
morning study has acquired a lot of phy- 
siological habits that are frightfully 
wasteful, Morning tire is one of the 
symptoms of chronic fatigue, and one is 
tired because one has been wasting force | 
through these bad habits. 
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80 cente per line, with discount of 10 per cent | 
‘on an advance order of 1000 or more lines to | 
be used within a year, or for a space of not less | 
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may be contracted for, subject to earlier con- | 
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Do you feel depressed? Use Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. It invigorates the nerves, 
stimulates digestion, and relieves mental de- 
pression. Especially valuable to tired brain- 
workers, 








* Special Notices 


" Reeallea stormy times. ‘ Weil, that’ looks 
natural,” said the o!d soldier, rogming at a can of con- 
densed milk on the breakfast table jn piace of ordi- 
nary milk that failed on account of the storm. “ It’s 
the Gail Borden Eagle Brand we used during the war.” 
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name for a Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Fle 


FIELD2FLOWERS 


The Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 
tury. “A small bunch of the most at of blos- 
soms gathered from the broad acres of cdg 
Farm of Leve."" Contains a selection oO 

utiful of the poems of ay rg Field. “wand. 
mely illustrated by thirty-five of the world’s 
greatest artists as their contribution to the Mon- 
ument Fund. But forthe noble contributions of the 
great artists this beok could net have been manufac- 
tured for $7.00. Forsale at book stores, or sent 
ey ow Ke on nay of $1.10. The love olfe ting to 
he Child's ureate, published by the Com- 
mittec to create a fund to build oe 

and to care for the family of the be poet. 

Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago, IL 


‘“‘OXFORD ”’ 
Revised Bibles, 


From 40 cents to $35. 
Ask for the ‘‘ Oxford ™ 
editions. 


For sale by all booksellers, 
‘ 


onument 





Send for catalog... 


Oxrorp University Press, 
AMERICAN BRancu. 














| Henry Frown, 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


| Paemas Nelson & Sons 


Publishers and Importers 
Teachers’ Bibles, Text Bibles, 
Testaments, etc. 
Send for descriptive list to 
a 17th Street, New York 


NEW BOOK! 


MOODY'S 220": 


Send 15 centsin stamps to 
A. P. FITT, The Bible Institute, CHICAGO. 


] EeRARY B BOOKS 


Jur the least money, 
send f a resi poy 
w.a. W co., osion. 


Ward & Drum mond 


Sunday-school books and 
supplies a specialty. 


164 Pifth Avenue, N. Y. City 


MEMORIZING CARDS. 
UPLIFTING SONGS for ay mot ig gs. e 
vivals, and Sabbath-schools. 35 cts 


cents we are 
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123 Nassau St. New York. 
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Excel. Mus. Ed., $15 p r 100; Words Ma. $10 upwards 
per 100. CHRISTIA ENDEAVOR Hy MNS, $30 per 100, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co, 
6 E. 9th St., New York. 2:5 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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HARPER’S 


MAGAZINE 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


CONTAINS THE SECOND PART OF 


Mark Twain’s New Story 
TOM SAWYER, DETECTIVE 


The most vigorous delineation of American 
of ** Huckleberry Finn.'’ [Illustrations by A. 


life in the last generation since the appearance 
B. Frost. 


FIRST IN PEACE 


BY PROFESSOR WOODROW WILSON 


portraying the character of Washington during the “‘ critical period” between the close of the Revo- 


lution and his election as first President of the United States. 


AMONC THE TREES 
By ANNA C. BRACKETT 

A SUMMER AMONC 

CLIFF DWELLINCS 


By DOR. T. MICHELL PRUDDEN 
with characteristic pictorial illustrations. 


Illustrations by Howarp Py ue. 


THE ART OF DRIVING 
By HENRY CHILoOS MERWIN 
MUSICAL CELEBRITIES 
OF VIENNA 


By WILLIAM VON SACHS 
with 12 portraits of eminent living composers. 


THE DEATH OF ESPARTERO 


A vivid sketch of a Spanish bull -fight, by Rovat Corruissoz. 


FOUR GOOD SHORT STORIES 








tense. You feel yourself on a wire edge. 
There is no slow and painful thinking 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New Fost 
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Octeber 23, 
4. Isaiah Cotes to Service. Isa.6:1-15. (Read Ezek. 2 and 3.) 
Memory verses: 
Goldin Text. 1 heard the veice of the Lord, saying, Whom shall I 
send, and who will go for us? Then said I, Here am 1; send me, Isa, 
6:4, 


October 30, 
5. Messiah’s BS ington Foretold. Isa. ae 1-10, (Tead the chap- 
ter, and also Isa. 2: 2-4; 1-/.) Memory verse 
Giid n Text. ‘Vhe carth Bi) an pr full of the ths ledge of the Lord, as 
the wa'ers cover the sea. Isa. il: 


November 6. 
6. HMezekiah’s Great Pamever. 2 Chron. 30 : 1-13. (Comp. 2 
Chron. %: 1-19.) Memory verses: 10-13 
Golden Text. Yield yourselves unto the Lord, and enter Into his sanc- 
tuary. 2 Chron, 0: 8. 
November 13, 


+ The A aceite Invasion. 2 Kings 19 : 20-22, 28-37. (Read the 
ia and Psa, 46 and 48.) Memory verses: 32-34. 
Gowden Text. oe is our refage and strength, avery present help in 
trouble, Psa, 46: 
Nov ember 20, 
8. Manasse ch’ «Sin and Bopomtanee. 2 Chron, 33: 916. (Read 
the whole chapter.) Memory verses: 12, 1% 
Golden Text. 1f we confexs our sins, he is “faithful and just , forgive 
Us our sins, and to Cleanse us f.0m all unrighteousness, 1 Johi 


November £7. 


9. Temperance Lesson. Prov.-4: 10-19, (Read the chapter.) 


ye fourth Sunday in November is observed as “ Temperance Sunday ? 
nureat Britain, ) Memory vi rses: 14, 15. 

Golden Text. My son, if sliners entice ‘thee, consent thoa not. Prov. 
1: 0, 


December 4. 
10. The Book of the Law Found. 
2Chron. H.) Memory verse: 19. 
Golden Text. Biessed are they ~~ ep his testimonies, and tirat seek 
him with the whole beart, Psa. 


2 Kings 22: 8-20. (Read 


December 11. 


il. Trying to Bestroy God's Word. Jer. %: 20-22. (Read the 
chapter. ) Memory verse 


Golden Text. ‘Tlie word 01 eee God shall s‘and for ever. Isa, 40:8. 
December |8. 
12. The Captivity ot fuéah. Jer. 52: 1-11. (Read 2 Kings 3 and 
Jer 4.) Memoiy verses: » 
tolven Text. Ye shall see 4 me, and find me, when ye shall search for 
me with all your heart. Jer. 20; 14, 
December 25. 
18. Rev 


Golden gd Retarn unto me,and I wll return unto you, saith the 
Lord of bost«. Mal. 4:7. 
Heb, 1: 1-9, (Read Luke 2 : 1-20.)- 


Or, A Chetstmas Lesson. 
Memory verses: 1,2 

Goiden Jext. For unto you is born we (lay in the city of David a 
Saviour, which i. Christthe Lord, Luke 2 





The Sunday School Times’ stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books that they may desire to purchase, 
—religious or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever 
published. An order for a book should be addressed to 
Book Department of -The Sunday.School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ~It should state the full 
title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 
and address of the publisher, if possible, and should be 
accompanied by the amount necessary to cover the pub- 
lisher’s advertised price, if known. Ne charge will be 
made for postage or delivery. 
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Recent Research in Bible Lands * 


WO hundred years ago, when Prideaux wrote his 
Connections between sacred and profane history, 
the Old Testament rose a lofty and unknown pillar, 
about whose base were grouped the brief annals of 
Persia as recorded by the Greek. A hundred years 
ago, and for sixty years of the century now closing, 
Egypt and Assyria carried the environment of the 
sacred narrative a thousand years before the date when 
Herodotus began Persian anna!s, about five hundred 
years before Christ. Yet of clear connection between 
early Israel and Egypt there was nonz; and for long 
centuries the biblical record, this tall and solitary col- 
umn bearing the dealings of God with the race, rose 
alone in the untenanted annals of contemporary history. 
Of the atmosphere which’ surrounded it, and of the 
storms of battle which beat about it, none knew. 

Tn twenty, or even fifteen, years past, the search-light 
of archeological research has gone still farther up the 
column, This new illumination is scattered in reports, 
papers, and transactions. It cannot yet be reduced to 
an ordered narrative. Yet experts can give outlines, 
each in his own field. From time to time articles by 
such experts, in The Sunday School Times, summarize 
the latest news of these explorations. Articles by eight 
of these authorities have been brought together in a book 
called Recent Research in Bible Lands; and now, for 
the first time, Bible students are enabled to read in a 
single volume a concise, authoritative, and up-to-date 
presentation of facts and discoveries that have hitherto 
been available only to one whose purse enabled him to 
buy, and whose intercourse with scholars enabled him to 
keep track of; the scattered reports and monographs 
that have appeared on this subject. 


* Recent Research in Rible Lands: Its Progress and Results. B 
Professor J. F. McCurdy; Ph.D., LL.D ; Frederick Jones Bliss, Ph. D.. 
Professor Herman V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D.; Professor A. HL 


Bayce, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. ; rofessor a ‘Hommel, Ph.D. ; bs YY iam 
Hayes Ward, D.D., LL.D.; Professor J. P. Mahaffy, D. D., C.L; 
Prof . M Ramsay, LL.D., D.C L. ” Edited by Herman y Fut 


lessor W. M. 
ht. With map. 


Philadelphia ; 
ohn D. Wattles & Co. Iphia 


l2mo, illustrated, Pp. xiv, 269, 
$1.50. 
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Egypt has hitherto been the first known cradle of 
Israel, but Abram came from Ur of the Chaldees, and 
the narrative sets him in relation to a thronged and 
active world, the first definite knowledge about which has 
been furnished within the past fifteen years by explora- 
tion in, and study of, Southern Chaldea. The results of 
this work are outlined, in the new volume, by Dr. Her- 
man VY. Hilprecht. This scholar occupies a unique 
Speen So among Assyriologists, both for the opportunities 
he has had to study archaic text and the use he has 
made of these opportunities. In the second part of his 
chapter Dr. Hilprecht outlines the discoveries. of M. de 
Sarzec, a French explorer at Tello. The doings of kings, 
objects and modes of worship, inscriptions, implements, 
and statues, have been laid bare here, beginning with 
Urukagina, of the fifth millennium B.C. A dynasty 
with six kings, beginning with Ur Nina, has been estab- 
lished, and their relations with the region about have 
been described. In the first part of his paper Dr. Hil- 
precht summarizes the results of the great expedition of 
the University of Pennsylvania, in which he shared, and 
whose results he has published. These give the con- 
tinuous history of the shrine at Nuffar, in Southern 
Babylonia, from 1140 to 3800 B.C., with inscriptions 
which furnish glimpses for a thousand years earlier. 
The third part of this paper covers recent Turkish dis- 
coveries which add to our light of the Assyrian period. 
In fifty pages, therefore, Dr. Hilprecht brings together 
the fresh light shed on history from 625 to 4000 B.C, A 
more extraordinary span of record:d history has never 
before been revealed in a single decade of excavation. 

Next to the Egyptian and the Chaldean, the Hittite 
figures in the early biblical history. A disputed name 
up to twenty years ago, the past twenty years have made 
clear the.character, position, and monuments of a people 
centering in Cappadocia, and holding the roads connect- 
ing Palestine and Mesopotamia with Asia Minor,—a 
mountain race. Dr. William Hayes Ward, who has 
done much to elucidate this vexed question, with the aid 
of a map and illustrations of Hittite monuments describes 
the record of these people on Assyrian and Egyptian 
monuments and theirown, For hundreds of years the 
Hittites checked the northern conquests of Egypt, Chal- 
dea, and Aasyria, Syria lying between. 

Professor A. H*> Sayce, in his chapter on ‘‘ Research 
in Egypt,” points out that the Tel el-Amarna tablets 
give a picture of the condition of Palestine when an out- 
lying province of Amenophis IV. This diplomatic cor- 
respondence, together with official reports, leave Jewish 
development no longer in utter vagueness, but show it as 
part of a world of statecraft, administrative activity, and 
extended empires, whose conflicts left Palestine open to 
the occupation of the tribes whom Joshua led from the 
Desert. Earlier, as Professor Sayce shows, Egypt, by 
recent exploration, has been proved to have reached its 
highest civilization; later came the Egyptian reaction 
under Rameses, and his oppression of the Jews. 

In the shadowy years in which their leader, Moses, 
disappears in Arabia, there are glimpses of an earlier 
civilization there. Dr. Fritz Hommel, in “ Discoveries 
in Arabia,” follows the stream of reference to Arabia, be- 
ginning in Chaldean records of about 4000 B.C. At 2000 
B. C., King Khammu-rabi was at the head of an Arabian 
dynasty in Babylon. In South Arabia, Dr. Edward 
Glaser has brought to light an entire series of new in- 
scriptions from 700 B.C., or “ some centuries earlier,” to 
A.D. 542, which indicate the existence of organized 
Sabean and Minean kingdoms in this region. How 
far back this record stretches no one yet knows; but here 
is another field, hitherto empty, in the Sabean or 
Arabian environment of Palestine and the Jews, peopled 
with new figures, 

To most people the early history and surroundings of 
Christianity are as faintly defined as the more ancient 
narrative. Of the general history of the period, much is 
known ; of its minute personal life, but little. So far as 
contemporary Egypt is concerned, for two centuries 
before and six after, the veil has suddenly been lifted by 
the discovery that the dry sands of the Fayydm have 
preserved the accounts, reports, tax-lists, judicial decis- 
ions, and books of the days of the Ptolomies and of Rome. 
Professor Mahaffy describes these in detail, and their 
relation to the early church. Not less important is the 
light which has been shed on the accuracy of the Book of 
Acts by Professor W. M. Ramsay, who has altogether 
recast the movements of Paul, and added to the many 
points in-which Acts is found to have the most minute 
local accuracy. 

This most interesting volume begins with a general 
sketch on “Oriental Research and the Bible,” by Profes- 
sor J; F. McCurdy, in which he treats of the question, 

“How is it ‘that archeological science is brought into 
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such close relations with the Bible? ” and adds words of 
practical suggestion as to the scope and methods of 
archeological inquiry. Following this is an account by 
the American archeologist, Dr. Frederick Jones Bliss, 
now at work in Palestine, of the modern method of ex- 
cavation layer by layer. ‘ 

Few single volumes of two hundred and sixty-nine 
pages cover a range so wide, in a method so accurate, with 
results so important. While full of interest, these papers 
are not merely “‘ popular.” No attempt has been made 
to adjust the facts to preconceptions, and no desire is 
apparent to challenge any accepted view. As a sum- 
mary of wide-spread exploration in many fiélds, it is 
restrained and conservative, but it is also clear and 
emphatic. Copious indices make reference easy. The 
volume is an invaluable quarry to any man who wishes 
to learn direct from scholars, in the language and with 
the authority of scholars, the latest light that archeology 
sheds on the Bible. Its well-selected illustrations, in 
addition, present an unusual number of monuments and 
objects recently discovered and unfamiliar, A photo- 
type frontispiece of unusual beauty gives one a vivid idea 
of the magnitude of the actual explorations in progress at 
Nuffar. This picture and a number of others in the 
book have never before been published. 


D> 


History of the Young Men's Christian Association. Vol, I. 
The Founding of the Association, 1844-1855. By L. L. 
Doggett, Ph.D. (8vo, pp. 191. New York: The Inter- 
national Committee of Ycung Men's Christian Associa- 
tions, $1.) 


When the Young Men’s Christian Association cele- 
brated its semi-centennial anniversary at London in 
1894, the attention of the world was drawn to the story 
of thé young clerk George Williams, and the blessing 
which had attended his faithful labors, until Queen 
Victoria selected him for the honor of knighthood as a 
conspicuous benefactor of his fellowmen, Dr. Doggett, 
state secretary of the Ohio association, has issued a his- 
tory of the founding o& the movement, which was pre- 
pared as a thesis in the Department of Sociology in the 
University of Leipsic. It is marked by the thoroughness 
of research and discussion characteristic of German uni- 
versities,, The author traces the institution to its germ 
in the social force of Christianity, shows that it sprang 
directly from the evangelical movement in the Protes- 
tant churches, and that it has held tenaciously to its 
evangelistic purpose. Many differences have neces- 
sarily characterized its development in Europe, America, 
and on heathen ground. In relating the American 
movement, high praise is awarded to the labors of the 
Rev. W. C.-Langdon, who brought about a federation of 
the local Associations, thus giving wider scope to their 
efforts, and preparing the way for the noble work of the 
Christian Commission during the Civil War. 


— 


A Voyage to Viking Land. By Thomas Sedgwick Steele. 
(8vo, illustrated, pp. xxii, 194. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 


Mr. Steele, who is an expert with the camera, gives, 
in this handsomely printed volume, a brief narrative of a 
summer voyage along the picturesque coast of Norway 
to the North Cape. The most attractive part of the book 
is in the numerous illustrations of persons, places, and 
objects of interest, well executed from photographs by 
the author. It is a pleasing souvenir of a holiday trip, 
and may delight the eyes and mind of those who cannot 
enjoy the actual travel to the mountains, fjords, and 
waterfalls of Norway. 

——— 


Practical Thoughts of a Mother. From the German of F, 
Michael, Translated by M. E. B. (12mo, pp. xi, 240. 
Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.) 


While bearing on every page the impress of German 
life and thought, this’: book has many sensible, excellent 
hints concerning the intercourse of parent and child in 
the home. There is an absence of any religious ele- 
ment, even when At would seem almost impossible to 
avoid introducing such. But a pure, healthful senti+ 
ment breathes throughout the book, and some of its 
chapters are especially good. 


a 


The Unseen Christ. By the Rev. 8S. F. Hotehkin, M.A. 
pp. 62.. Philadelphia: George W. 
cents. ) 


A quiet, devout meditation on the Saviour, with many 
quotations of hymns and prose writings expressive of 
devotion to Christ and consciousness of his immediate 
presence, is given in this little book. Abundant use of 
Scripture words also gives warrant for the teaching. that 
Christ may be brought by faith into very close union 
with the daily life. 


(12mo, 
Jacobs & Co. 35 











Convention Calendar for 
1896 


Kentucky, at Owensboro... ... August 25-27 
North Carolina, at Chapel ‘Hill. . August 25-27 


South Carolina, at Florence......... August 25-27 
Missouri, at Jefferson City.........-. August 25-27 
Middle Tennessee, at Clarksville. August 26-28 
Massachusetts, at Northampton.,....October 6-8 
Connecticut, biennial, at Hartford..October 6-8 
Maine, at Saco .....0. see ceeeeeeeees October 13-15 
Vermont, at Burlington..........5.. October 13-15 
Pennsylvania, at Carlisle......... ., {October 13-15 
Oklahoma, at El Ren0........-.+0+ “October 13-15 


New Hampshire, at Nashua.... November 10-12 
Rhode Island, at Providence .. November 13, 14 


Michigan, at Kalamaz»o.......% November 17-19" 
Tennessee, at Nashville.......... November 17-19 
District of Columbia, at Washington, Nov. 23-25 
Utah, at Salt Lake City. ........ November 27-29 





Bad Habit of Fatigue 


[Professor W. L, Bryan, in the Chautauqua Assembly 
Herald.) 


HE life of a man is made up of mo- 
tions. These motions, every one of 
them—the motion of the hand, the motion 
of the mouth, the invisible motions that 
go on within us, all these motions cost 
force. This force must come from some- 
where, It does as a matter of fact for the 
most part come from the nervous system, 
from the nerves themselves, the brain and 
spinal cord... . This nervous energy and 
the power to keep making it as fast as it 
is used constitute the nervous capital, con- 
stitute the fundamental physical capital, of 
aman’s life. Without it, without enough 
of it, he is bankrupt. With it, it does not 
follow that he is an efficient man,because 
other things are necessary besides physical 
force. ... 

Another thing that is true of fatigue is 
that as it continues there is a posioning of 
the blood. This was proved by a distin- 
guished Italian physiologist by a very 
striking experiment. You know very 
well that physiologists are able at pleasure 
to convey the blood from one animal to 
another animal without serious injury to 
either one of them. And this bringing of 
this fatigued blood into the system of the 
rested animal produced all the symptoms 
of fatigue. This is one of the most im- 
portant discoveries in practical aspects 
that have been made in recent times. .. . 

Now, there is a great rhythm in fatigue. 
And this great capital rhythm in fatigue 
is one of the most important things that I 
will have to bring to you in regard to this 
matter of rhythm, whose first stage is 
characterized in general by depression, 
whose second stage is characterized in 
general by exhilaration, and whose third 
stage is a stage of collapse. What is it 
that appears in the body as we discover 
fatigue? All the time there is force going 
out through the whole body carrying on 
the organic processes. At the same time 
also force is going out from the nerve cen- 
ters to the muscles, and holding them 
tense without effort on our part. One of 
the first things that appears, and which 
proves very important in the long run, 
after fatigue, is that there is not sufficient 
force on hand for the purpose of carrying 
on this process, and the muscles lose tone. 
One of the first things, then, is this flac- 
cidity of the muscles. ... 

Another thing that begins to happen at 
the same time is a loss of accuracy in the 
finer movements, A friend of mine who 


‘used to bé the crack baseball pitcher in 


his college told me that he sometimes 
tries to pitch aguin, and finds that he can 
pitch very well for a time, and then he 
loses the power to do so successfully be- 
cause the control over the finer movements 
necessary in the throwing of curves is 
lost. A very large proportion of all the ac- 
cidents to working children in the fac- 
tories of Illinois, according to a recent 
investigation, occurs after two o’clock in 
the afternoon. That means simply that 
these children have become fatigued, and 
the power is lost to make the motions that 
are required by their work and at the 
same time not to put themselves in the 
way of the machine. 

At the same time that we lose this tied 
untary control of the muscles there comes 
a change in the organic sensations—a- 
difference in all the sensations that come 
in from all parts of the body, inside and 
outside.... Along with this depressed 
feeling and this lost tone of muscle there 
comes unquestionably an affection of the 
will....Try to pay attention with per- 
fectly lax muscles. I think you will find 
it extremely difficult to pay attention with- 
out at the same time stiffening the muscles. 
And in the moments when we have most 
clearly decided what we will do, it seems 
to me the body is characterized by strong 
muscle tension, The limbs are set. The 
fist is forcibly clenched. The teeth are 
set. It is impossible to act as quickly 
when lying as when standing, because this 
tension of the muscles has come to be con- 
nected with a firm and strong will. 

And closely connected with this you 
will find that there is an affection of the 
tension in our power to think quickly and 
accurately. Many measurements have 
been made, both in laboratory and in 
school, which show that a fatigued man 
cannot think as quickly and he cannot 
think as accurately as a rested man. It 
has been proposed as a test of fatigue in 
school children to find out whether they 
can work as rapidly and whether they can 
work as accurately. 

At the same time there is with this 
fatigue a loss of organizing power. The 
great characteristic of life is its organizing 
power. It takes in some of the raw stuff 
and organizes it into a nature of its own ; 
it takes in its environment, and works it 
up into stuff of a finer tissue. Aud one 
measure of the mind is its power of 
organizing-the experiences which come to 
it. . Now when fatigue comes this power 
is affected. The most delicate and essen- 
tial relations which the mind might be 
capable of seeing do not occur, 

Another thing that happens, or may 
happen, and one of the most interesting 
phenomena in fatigue,is thix, that with 
this disintegration of mental activity there 
may come about an intensifying of activity 
in certain ways. In a normal. healthy 
organization every part is in constant co- 
operation with every other part. If in one 
organ there is intense activity which is 
not helpful co-operation With the others, 
we understand that to be adisease. Wish 
this disintegration which comes with 
fatigue it often happens that certain ac- 
tivities become intense, and we suffer from 
what we call insistent or fixed ideas, ... 

All of these things take on a significance 
for us which is intensified when we sée 
how this normal fatigue may pass into 
chronic fatigue. For if one keeps up 
work there is a poisoning of the blood 
and an intoxication. Did you ever sit up 
all night studying or writing? If so, do 
you remember that along about two o’clock 
in the morning, perhaps, you felt your 
head grow clearer than ever, and you felt 
yourself to have greater power than ordi- 
nary todo work? Your muscles are now all 








tense. You feel yourself on a wire edge. 
There is no slow and painful thinking 
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now. Your head is perfectly clear, and 
you are able to do more work in a few 
minutes than you could in hours before. 
I have known scholars and teachers to say 
that they could do their best work between 
two and three o’clock in the morning. 
The fact is that you are drunk. It is 
scientifically true,—real poison, intoxica- 
tion in one of its worst forms. 

And that is not the worst of the matter, 
because, when I am intoxicated in this 
way, I lose a great deal more force than I 
can make any reasonable use of. It is 
wasting itself in a thousand ways. “What 
it does is thix: it flows off through the 
muscles, but most of all through the. 
easiest channels, and the result is that it | 
establishes certain vicious physiological 
habits; and the result is that presently the 
person who indulges in two-o’clock-in- -the-"| 
morning study has acquired a lot of phy- | 
siological habits that are frightfully | 
wasteful, Morning tire is one of the 
symptoms of chronic fatigue, and one is | 
tired because one has been wasting force | 
through these bad habits. 








Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent | 
‘on an advance order of 1000. or more lines to | 
be used within a year, or for a space of not less 
than one inch each issue f- a year. Positions | 
may be contracted for, subject to earlier con- 
tracts with other advertisers, provided such posi- 
~~ do not conflict with ‘the Publishers’ idea | 


the general make-up of the advertising pages. | 

sitions are never guaranteed to any advertise- 
ment of less than three inches space. An adver- 
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tion on the las page. For ail advertising con- 
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rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, 
and display. Advertisers are free to examine 
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Subscription, see fourteenth page. 





Do you feel depressed? Use Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. It invigorates the nerves, 
stimulates digestion, and relieves mental de- | $® 
pression, Especially valuable to tired brain- 
workers, 





. Special Notices 


Reealied stormy times. ‘ Well, that looks 
nateral, ” said the o!d soldier, ‘Sole fe aes ata can of con- 
densed milk on the breakfast table in 2 of ordi- 
nary milk that failed on account of the ese “It's 
the Gail Borden Eagle Brand we used during the war.” 





| Henry Frowps, 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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Send your name for a Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, 


FIELD.2FLOWERS 


The Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 
“A small bunch of the most fragrant of bles 





utiful of the Field. Hand- 
mely illustrated by thirty-five of the world's 
greatest artists as their contribution to the ow 
ument Fund. But forthe nobie contributions of the 
great artists this beok could net have been manufac- 
tured tes $1. oo. Forsale at book stores, or sent 
Brctntdee Pose Pececenes The love offering to 
he Child’s Poet Laureate, published by the Com. 
mittee to create a fund to build the Monument 

and to care for the family of the beloved 

Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 

Mooroe Street, Chicago, seal 


“ OXFORD ” 
Revised Bibles, 


From 40 cents to $35. 
Ask for the ‘ Oxford” 
editions. 





For sale by all booksellers, 
‘ 
Send for catalog... 


Oxrorp University Prébs, 
AMERICAN BRANCH. 








| Thomas Nelson & Sons 


Publishers and Importers 


Teachers’ Bibles, Text Bibles, 





Testaments, etc. 
Send for descriptive list to 
Pm East i7th Street, New York 
NEW BOOK! 
a 128 PAGES, se 
Sowing and Reaping. 
Send 15 centsin stamps to 
A. P. FITT, The Bible Institute, CHICAGO, 
Té IBRAR YB BOOKS 
for the least Ponies 
fend - a peed coms 
ton 
Ward & Drummond 


Sunday-achool books and 
supplies a apecialty. 


164 Pifth Avenue, N. Y. City 


MEMORIZING CARDS. 
UF LIF TING SONGS for praise TS es. re 
vivals, and Sabbath-schools. 35 cts ANY, 
OMPA 


gts for 3 
GooBesot cNOU Gh «& Wealont ON OD, 
post 
men pages free. THEJOUN CHU Rey H 


128 (Narsad Bt., New Yor 
Cincinnati— New York—Chi cago. 
GOSPEL HYMNS, ite 6 
Excel. Mus. Ed., $15 p_r 100; Words Ed., $10 upwards 
per 100, CHRISTIA < ENDEAVOR Hy MNS, $30 per 100, 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co, 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 2:5 Wabash Ave., € “‘hicago, 
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The latest and be-t book 





Convention, “ Let a Little Sunehine i” ed at. 
ngs of ve and Praise, No. 3. ce, by 
mall, 35 cents. Joun J. Hoop, 1024 Arch Bt Phila 


de} phia ; 940 W. Madison st., Chicago. 


ae SERVICES, 


New carol:, and harvest recitations. Rend 10 c's. for 
sample copies of the two latest, Geo, F. Rosche ry 
Chicago, #40 W. Medison St. ; New Y ork, “aE. 


ANDAL SEA ANTRE $. Nos. 1 and 2 combined, « 
pena v3 iy 42) cts. HKethel ¢ ‘himes for Sun 
day schools, 6 on ‘ "ei. 50 per doz, Semple, 10 cts. 

R. H. RanDsLt, Pub., 324 Dearborn St.. heres 











NOW READY 


HARPER’S 


MAGAZINE 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


CONTAINS THE SECOND PART OF 


Mark Twain’s New Story 
TOM SAWYER, DETECTIVE 


The most vigorous delineation of American 
of ‘* Huckleberry Finn."’ Illustrations by A. 


life in the last generation since the appearance 
B. Frost. 


FIRST IN PEACE 
BY PROFESSOR WOODROW WILSON 
portraying the character of Washington during the “‘ critical period ” between the close of the Revo- 


lution and his election as first President of the United States. 


AMONC THE TREES 
By ANNA C. BRACKETT 

A SUMMER AMONC 

CLIFF DWELLINCS 


By DR. T. MICHELL PRUDDEN 
with characteristic pictorial illustrations. 


Illustrations by Howarp Pye. 


THE ART OF DRIVING 


By HENRY CHILDS MERWIN 


MUSICAL CELEBRITIES 
OF VIENNA 


By WILLIAM VON SACHS 
with 12 portraits of eminent living composers. 


THE DEATH OF ESPARTERO 


A vivid sketch of a Spanish bull -fight, by Rovat Corrissoz. 


FOUR GOOD SHORT STORIES 
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Philadelphia, August 22, 1896. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 
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Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, ‘These rates include postage: 


| ere) o 
Oue copy, five years, full payment in advance.. 5.00 

To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, 61.00 « year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


n advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as mony copes as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club fates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) malled 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each, 

‘or five or more copies in a package to one address, 
SOcents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

he papers for a club may be ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
pg to one address, at fifty cents each, when so 

red, 


The papers for aclub should all go to one post-office. 
al(Lough in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
ool get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others In the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. Thisapplies to pack- 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that 
e packages may be divided into smaller packages 

of five or more copies each, if desired, 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
either character. The free copies for package clubs 
cannot well be sent separately, but will be inctuded in 


e package. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

‘ear. may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

eas the papers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
® year,can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 

Ve this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 

m a package to a separate address at the rate of one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the subscri 

when it has over six months to run. When it 

but six montbs or less to run, the cost to change 

twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 

—_ e club subscriber intends to change hisor her 

ress for a few weeks only, we will mall an extra 

x: as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
to which they wish 1i¢ sent, but also the one to 
which ithas been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 
faclaub subscription is renewed, by some other per- 
gon than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
gench person will oblige the putters by stating that 
e club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
PME last VEAL DY.......rcccccderneees ee 


The vill mot ¥ subscri yond 
the Wane pall for, Baek ‘Teciat Fcquaet The 
sexpiratl snot thes beorlipiio yr al sould 
eex ono su n, Renewals shou 
fore bamade early. “A 
ugh coples of any one iste of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, oneyear, 8 shillings 
yO or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
rs must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in 
n Kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
bythe subscribers. 


‘or Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 

2 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 

or haif-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 

pwd fe be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
r rs. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelpliia, Pa. 


P. O. Box 1550. 


———— — 


: Church Purnishin 


STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 


Most Durable and Decorative 
Suitable for all buildings. Numerous designs. 


Send log. 
H. Ss. NORTHROP, BS) Cherry Gircot New York. 


— 


PULPIT FURNITURE. 
A. B. & EB. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 








Buck ye Bell Foundry 
.W.Vanddzen Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Srnec” Chureh Bells & Chimes, 


Qivdiyner 





: Canon SLABS SSE cr erms 
iteenan vest eee LCE Eb 


mensions. »k of Light and 
estimate free, I. P. Frink, 551 Pear! St., New York. 


Reduced Price 


«to close out the remaipder of the Lk = For- 
mer price, $1 each; or $1.60 for th. Now, 60 cents 
each or $1 for both. Order at once. 


Two steel-plate engravings 
of religious sentiment 
* The Good Shepherd,” and “* The Shepherd of Jerusa- 
fem.” Heavy paper, 2231 inches, engraving 12x 21 
inches. Postpaid, carefully packed, 60 cents each ,; or 
$: fer both. The Religious Press Association, 
‘ 3200 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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work of his school ought to know 
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Three New Books 
” H, Clay Trumbull 





Prayer 
Its Nature and Scope 


These thoughts about prayer were for the most 
part brought out in hours of earnest discussion. 
They are written primarily for the meeting of dif- 
ficulties which trouble many minds with reference 
to the true basis of prayer, its scope and its 
limitations. No one can intelligently read the 
book without gaining a clear conception of what 
prayer is, what it ought to be to every one, and 
why it is not always what it ought to be. 

Those who have an interest in 
prayer will welcome Dr. Trum- 
bull’s helpful explainings and 
plain definings. 


Beautifully bound in 
dark blue, white and 
gold. 12mo, pp. 160, 


Price, 75 cents 


GREED RL -GERLRG 


In Tribulation 
or, The Blessing of Trials 


Words of comfort are needed by every one. 
The proffered words of comfort in this book are 
written out of experience in trials, and in their 


blessing, and they show what we can gain through 
trials as in no other way. The book abounds in 


hopeful views of life, and in 
courage-inspiring revealings of 
the “bright side,” 


I2mo, pp. 160. 
Price, 75 cents 


Teachers’=- Meetings 
Their Necessity and Methods 


Dr. Trumbull believes that a Sunday-school is not 
a Sunday-school without a teachers’-meeting. He 
not only shows why this is true, but he tells, with 
practical illustrations, how such meetings may be 
conducted successfully even under difficulties which 
are commonly supposed to be prohibitive of this es- 
sential exercise. Every superintendent who is in 
earnest about the perfecting of the an 
I2mo pp. 60. 


this book through and through. Price, 30 cents 





For sale by booksellers, or mailed 
by the publishers at these prices, the 
publishers paying the postage. 





John D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Lesson from the Ant 


[From “ Time's Treasure,” by Lord Kinloch, } 


HE crowd, that hurries through our streets 
Appears like tribe of bustling ants; ’ 
Alas! it aj-es the insect’s feats, 
its wisdom wants. 


Like is the ].ttlenéss of both, 
But ants collet a usetul grain; 
Poor man but gathers foam and froth, 
And hoards in vain, 


The ant obeys her Maker’s laws , 
Herein her source of wisdom lies ; 
So yield, wheu*God within thee draws, 

And be as wise. 


ra 


* 
Adoration of Mystery 
[From Amiel’s Journal.] 


[ LIBERTY is to be saved, it will not 

be by the doubters, the men of science, 
vr the materialists; it will be by re- 
liious conviction, by the faith of individ- 
uais who believe that God wills man to be 
fiee but also pure; it will be by the seek- 
ers alter holiness, by those old-fashioned 
pious persons who speak of immortality 
and eternal life, and prefer the soul to the 
whole world; it will be by the enfran- 
chised chiidren of the ancient faith of the 
human race.... 

The efficacy of religion lies precisely in 
that which is not rational, philosophig~ 
nor eternal; its efficacy lies in the unfore- 
seen, the miraculous, the extraordinary, 
Thus religion attracts more devotion in 
proportion as it demands more faith—that 
is to say, as it becomes more incredible 
to the profane mind. The philosopher 
aspires to explain away all mysteries, to 
dissolve them into light. It is mystery, . 
on the other hand, which the religious in- 
stinct demands and pursues; it is mystery 
which constitutes the essence of worship, 
the power of proselytism. When the 
cross became the ‘‘foolishness” of the 
cross, it took possession of the masses, 
And in our own day, those who wish to 
get rid of the supernatural, to enlighten 
religion, to economize faith, find them- 
selves deserted, like poets who should 
declaim against poetry, or women who 
should decry love. Faith consists in tlhe 
acceptance of the incomprehensible, and 
even in the pursuit of the impossible, and 
is self-intoxicated with its own sacrifices, 
its own repeated extravagances.... 

Apparently no positive religion can sur- 
vive the supernatural element which is the 
reason for its existence. Natural religion 
seems to be the tomb of al! historic cults, 
All concrete religions die eventually in 
the pureairof philosophy. Solong, then, 
as the life of nations is in need of religion 
as a motive and sanction of morality, as 
food for faith, hope, and charity, so long 
will the masses turn away from pure 
reason and naked truth, so long will they 
adore mystery, so Jong—and rightly so— 
will they rest in faith, the only region 
where the ideal presents itself to them in 
an attractive form. 


CAS 


At a Wayside Station 
[From “ The Invisible Playmate,” by William 
Canton. | 


. OOD-BY, my darling!” 

The voice shot out cbeerily from 
the window of a second-class carriage at a 
small suburban station. The speaker evi- 
dently did not care a pin who heard him. 
He was a bustling, rubicund, white-whis- 
kered and white-waistcoated, little man of 
about/sixty. As I glanced in bis direction, 
I saw that his wife—a faded, blue-eyed 
woman, with a genius for reserve—was 
placidly settling herself in her seat. 

Perception of these details was instan- 
taneous. 

“ Good-by, my darling!” 

“‘Good-by, papa!” 

The reply, in a clear, fresh voice, was 
almost startling in its promptitude. 

I looked round, and then, for the next 
minute and a half, I laughed quietly to 
mvself. P 

For, first of all, the bright little girl, the 
flower of the flock, the small, radiant 
beauty to whom that voice should have 
belonged, was a maiden of five-and-thirty, 
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sd he ‘ Sto A 
hopelessly uncomely, and irredeemably 
high-colored. 

The unmistakable age, the unpre 
sessing ce, were thrown into 


rai Bins by the girlish — 
and bashfulness of her demeanor. hen 
ber eyes were not raised to her father’s 
face, they were cast down with a demure- 
ness that was altogether irresistible. 

The little man mopped his bald scalp, 
hurriedly arranged some of his belongings 
in the rack, abruptly darted out another 
bird-like look, and repeated his farewell. 

“ Good-by, my canes [> 

“ Good-by, papa!’ 

a sd thoants he had touched the 

ing of a dutiful automaton. 
"Phe carriage doors were slammed, the 
guard whistled, the driver signaled, the 
train started. 

“ Good-by, my darling!” 

“ Good-by, papa! ” . 

Comic as,the whole scene was, its .con- 
clusion was a relief. 
“ Good-by, my darling,” had been repeated 
a hundred times, “ Good-by, papa,” would 
have been sprung out in response with 
the same prompt, pleasant inflection, the 
same bright, ridiculous, mechanical pre- 


One felt that if. 





cision. 

She tripped, with the vivacity of coquet- 
tish maidenhood, for a few paces along 
the platform beside the carriage window, 
stood still a moment, watching the car- 
riages as they swept round the curve, and 
then, resuming her air of unapproachable 
reserve, ascended the station steps. 

The reaction was as sudden as it was 
unexpected. The ripple of her white 
muslin dress had scarcely vanished before 
I felt both ashamed and sorry that I had 
been so much amused. The whole situa- 
tion assumed a different aspect, and I 
acknowledged with remorse that I had 
been a cruel and despicable onlooker. 
The humor of the incident. had: mastered 
me; the pathos of it now stared me in the 
face. 

As I thought of her unpleasing color, of 
her ineligible uncomeliness, of her five- 
and-thirty unmarried years, I wondered 
how I could have ever had the heart to 
laugh at what might wel] have been a 
cause for tears. 

The pity of it! That sweet, fresh voice 
—and it was singularly sweet and fresh— 
seemed the one charm Jeft of the.years of 


@ woman’s charms and a woman’s chances. © 


The harmless prim ways and little coy 
tricks of manner, so old-fashioned and out 
of place, seemed to belong to the epoch of 

wder and patches. They were irrefuta- 

e evidence of the seclusion in which she 
had lived,—of the little world 6f home 
which had never been invaded by any 
rash, handsome, self-confident young man. 

As I thought of the garrulous pride and 
affection of her father, I knew that she 
must be womanly and lovable in a thou- 
sand ways that a stranger could not guess 
at. If no one else in the world had any 
need of her, she was at least his darling ; 
but,ah ! the pity of the unfulfilled mission, 
of the beautiful possibilities unrealized, of 
the honor and holiness of motherhood 
denied! She would never have any little 
being to call “ her darling,” to rear in love 
and sorrow, in solicitude and joy; never 
one even to lose 


“ When God draws a new angel so 
Through a house of a man up to his,” 


—to lose and yet know it is not lost, to 
surrender and yet feel it is safe forever, 
preserved beyond change, and the estrange- 
ment of the years, and the sad tranforma- 
tions of temperament,—a sinless babe 
forevermore. 

“ Good-by, my darling!” How strange- 
ly, how tranquilly, with what little sense 
of change, must the years have gone by 
for father and daughter! One could not 
but conjecture whether he saw her now as 
she actually appeared in my eyes, or 
whether she was still to him the small, 
inexpressibly lovely creature of thirt 
years ago. Love plays curious tricks wit 
our senses. No man ever yet married an 
ugly woman, and time is slow to wrinkle 
a beloved face. To him, doubtless, she 
was yet a child, and at forty or fifty she 
would be a child still. 

Then I thought of her as an infant in 
her cradle, and I saw the faded, reserved 
woman and the florid little man, a youth- 
ful couple, leaning over it, full of the 
happiness and wonder that come with the 
first baby. I thought of the endearing 
helplessness of those early weeks; of the 
anguish of the first baby troubles; of the 
scares and terrors, of the prayers and 
thankfulness; of the delight in the first 
smile; of the blissful delusions that their 








little angel had begun to notice, that she 
had tried to speak, that she had recog- 
nized some one; of the inexplicable 
brightness which made their home, the 
rooms, the garden, the very street, seem a 
bit of heaven which had fallen to earth; 
of the foolish father buying the little one 
toys, perhaps even a book, which she 
would not be able to handle for many a 
day to come; of the more practical 
mother, who exhausted her ingenuity in 
hoods and frocks, bootees, and dainty 
vanities of lace and ribbon. * 

I thought of the little woman when she 
first began to toddle; of her resolute 
efforts to carry weights almost as heavy 
as herself; of her inarticulate volubility ; 
of the marvelous growth of intelligence,— 
the quickness to understand, associated 
with the inability to express herself; of 
her indefatigable imitative faculty, and of 
the delight of her father in all these. 

Then, as years went by, I saw how she 
had become essential to his happiness, 


| how all his thoughts encompassed her, 


how she influenced him, how much better 
a man she made him; and, as still the 
years elapsed, I took into account her 
ambitions, her day-dreams, her outlook 
into the world of men and women, and I 


| wondered whetlier she, too, had her half- 
| completed romance, of which, perchance, 
‘no one—not even her father—-had an 


inkling. How near they were to each 


| other, and yet, after all, how far apart in 


many things they might still be! 

Her father’s darling! Just Heaven! 
if we have to give account of every foolish 
word, for how much senseless and cruel 
laughter shall we have to make reckon- 
ing? For, as I let my thoughts drift to 
and fro about these matters, I remembered 
the thousands who have many children 












but no darling,—the mothers whose hearts 
have been broken, the fathers whose gray 
hairs have been brought down in sorrow 
to the grave, and I mused on those in 
whom faith and hope have been kept 
alive by prayer and the merciful recollec- 
tion of a never-to-be-forgotten childhood. 

When I reached home I took down the 
volume in which one of our poets (Robert 
Buchanan) has spoken in tenderest pathos 
of these last in the beautiful verses en- 
titled 

Two Sons 


I have two sons, wife,— 
Two, and F pa the same ; 
One his wild way runs, wife, 
Bringiug us to shame. 
The one is bearded, sunburnt, grim, and fights 
across the sea, 
The other is a little child who sits upon your 
knee. 


One is fierce and bold, wife, 
As the wayward deep ; 
Him no arms could hold, wife, 
Him no breast could keep. 
He has tried our hearts for many a year, not 
broken them; for he 
Is = the sinless little one that sits upon your 
nee. 


One may fall in fight, wife,— 
Is he not our son? 
Pray with all your might, wife, 
For the wayward one; 
Pray for the dark, rough soldier who fights 
across the sea, 
Because you love the little shade who smiles 
upon your kuee. 


One across the foum, wife, 
As I speak may fall ; 
But this one at home, wife, 
Cannot die at all. 
They both are only one, and how thankful 
should we be ~ 
We cannot lose the darling son who sits upon 
your knee! 
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HE MISTRESS OF THE HOUSE 
is always interested in having painting 
done, and the great variety of shades 

or combinations which can be produced by 


*Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


trouble to make or match a shade. 
Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showin, 


Pure W hite Lead 


and the Tinting Colors will afford her an 
opportunity to exercise her judgment and 
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This one cannot die at all! To how 
many has this bright little shadow of the 
vanished years been an enduring solace 
and an undying hope! And if God’s 
love be no less than that of an earthly 
father, what mercies, what long-suffering, 
what infinite pity, may we grown-up, wil- 
ful, and wayward children not owe to his 
loving memory of our sinless infancy! 
But for those happy parents who, as the 
years have gone “ foes never failed to 
see the “sinless little one,” now in the 
girl or boy, now in the young man or 
maiden, and now in these no longer 
young, but still darlings, what a gracious 
providence has encompassed their lives ! 

When I had smiled in witless amuse- 
ment, I had not thought of all this; and 
even now it had not occurred to me that 
this could have been no rare and excep- 
tional ease,—that there must be many 
such darlings in the world. That same 
evening, however, as I glanced over the 
aper, I came across the following notice 
in the column of “Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages :” 


“In MEMORIAM. Louisa S——, who died 
oven we J on August 22, ag@d 40; my youngest, 
most beloved, and affectionate daughter.” 


————EE_ 


A Woman’s Party! 


Why not? 

First get together—Then hold 
together. 

Make your platform The 
DeLONG Hook and Eye; 
it always holds women together. 
It never, never unhooks, except 
at the will of the wearer. 
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‘ SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 
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A Theme for 
Teachers’= Meetings 


Methods and means of lesson-study and lesson-teaching are well worth 
considering in any gathering of teachers. Mr. Robert B. Quay, superin- 
tendent of the Westminster Presbyterian Sunday-school of Salt Lake 
City, writes : “ The inestimable value of The Sunday School Times is a con- 
stant theme in our teachers’-meetings.’’ 
any meeting of teachers, if the discussion of it leads to the constant use 


merely for lesson-study as such. 


That is a profitable theme for 
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The “ LINENE” are the best and most economical 


they are made of fine cloth, 


| Collars and cuffs worn ; 
both sides finished alike, and, being reversible, one 


collar is equal to two of any other kind. 


ft well, look well, and wear well. A box of ten 
collars or five pairs of cuffs for twenty-five cents. 
A sample collar and pair of cuffs by mal) for six 
cents. Name style and size. Address, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
| 77 Franklin St., New York. “A Exchange P1., Boston! 


IDEAL SPRING BEDS 


Our Booklet, “Wide-Awake Facts about Sleep,” 
illustrating and describing them, sent free. An up- 
ate pocket map of your state, sent on receipt of 
three two-cent stamps. 
Foster Bros, M'¥’e Co., 13 Clay St., Utica, N. Y. 
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LADIES =: “Vashion & Fixing,” and 15 
“ Dress Goods,” also our offer how to og 


Bieyele, or pair “Diamond = 
Keller & Co., 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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-BARLOW'’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


D. S. Wiltberger, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


WHITMAN’S Pure, wholesome, 
INSTANTANEOUS j2",Sigy 
CHOCOLATE NO BOILING 


“AMERICAN 


| Fire Insurance Company, 
| Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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= bape cheap comfort and easy |. 


O’NEILL’S 


6th AVENUE, 20th to 21st STREET 
NEW YORK 
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‘Importers and Retailers | 
Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, China, 
Glassware, House Furnishings, Etc. 





The Most Popular Department Store in the United States. 


BUYING BY MAIL 


With ‘O'Neill's’? comes as near personal shoppin 
system can make it. We believe no store in the United States is so well 
equipped for prompt delivery by mail as this big establishment. Say what 
you want to our Mail-Order Department, and you have it by the speediest 
postal delivery in the world. A host of hints as to qualities and prices of 
all manner of personal and household needs i is found in our 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


which we issue semi-annually, and mail free to any address outside of New , 
York City. Weare now booking names for the fall and tee 


Send for it. ie 
H. O’ Neill & Co., soiree Sear Eeent: New York 


as an infallible mail 





winter edition. 











WALL PAPER samer SAMPLES FREE 


Cheaper than ever before. Over half-million rolls to be sold at less than cost. 
ples and Guide how to hang, etc.’ Describe rooms you wish to paper. 
Paper-hanger’s full set of sample books, price, $1.00. 
_ CHAS. M, N. KILLEN, 1231-1233 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





It will pay you to send for sam- 
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DO NOT TSTAMMER | 


The PeHrLaDeELPuia INSTITUTE has been in 
successful operation for twelve years, and in 
that time hundreds cA the most severe Cases 
— been permanently cured. 

Can refer to John D. 3 Watties 4 & Co., publish- 
ers of The Sunday School Tim 

Send for 60 page pamphlet to the PHILADEL- 
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‘Of More Value than 
Half My Library ”’ 


Not every wide-awake_student or worker can have access to much- 
desired and expensive books on special themes of interest. Very few 
indeed can afford to buy such works. Here is a letter from a New York 
State minister, who has read THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES for more 
than twenty-five years, and who is cordially appreciative of the peculiar 


value of that paper as a well-spring of suggestive information : +: Your 
paper is of more value to me as a minister (with few of the newer works on the 
Bible) than half my library. I have used The Sunday School Times for more 
than twenty-five years, and have about thirteen years’ papers on file—the 
most valuable material for sermons in the house,."’ 
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917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THOMAS MAY PEIROE, A.M.,Ph.D,, 
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A Systematic Business Training 
Coupled with a practical, sound and useful 
Eng education. 

Three full courses: 


BUSINESS, 
SHORTHAND ano TYPEWRITING, 
ENGLISH. 
The whole constituting an Ideal Combination. 


Graduates Cheerfully Assisted to Positions, 


Visitors welcome, fally during school 
rs, day of evening pat me 


Call or write for School Literature. 


DAY SESSIONS, '[6.'97, begin Monday, August &1, 1906. 
NIGHT SESSIONS, Monday, September 21, 1896. 
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MECHANICA 
DRAWING 








Plumbing & Heating you 
Civil Engineering 
Mining & Prospecting 

Branches 
The Western oe 
University of Pennsylvania - 


Founded 1786. Greatest institution. of learning 
in the Upper Valley of the Ohio. Its collegiate 
at gineering departments afford unrivaled 
tages. The place to study engineering is 
Pituburh, Write for catalog to 
W. J. HOLLAND, D.D.,; LL.D., pittshers>. 


END for catalog to M. V. Institute, Mystic, Conn. 
Chartered. Both sexes. 














pa every requirement of corr nd- 

ALWAYS w Boston L Linen, Boston Be P-* 

Bunker pape 

RIGHT makes’ Complete siaiten ibe doramn 
: | Sam"l Ward Co., 49 Franklin St., Boston. 
ng goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
an etn Saale ab nae yr hth obtine the 
—— as well a8 the advertiser. that you 


the advertisement in Tae Sunday Schoot £ 


imes. 








The atten Schott Times tatends to admit only aiivertinemente that are 


stworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose 


EET teresa com mercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 








